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** Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


** In her build loveliest,” 


Miiton. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


<i 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CULTIVATING 
THE MIND. 


70 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

I consider a human soul, says 
Addison, without cultivation, like 
marble in the quarry; which shews 
none of its inherent beauties, until 
the skill of the polisher fetches out 
the makes the 
shine, and discovers every 
mental cloud, spot, and vein, that 
runs through the body of it. Cul- 
tivation, after manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, 
every latent 


colours, surface 


orna- 


the same 


draws out to view 
virtue and perfection, which, with- 
out such helps, are never able to 
make their appearance. 

If your readers will give me leave 
to change the allusion so soon upon 


them, I shall make use of the same 


instance to illustrate the force of 


mental cultivation, which Aristotle 
has brought to explain his doctrine 
of substantial forms, when he tells 
us, that a statue lies hid in a block 
of marble; and that the art of the 
statuary only clears away the super- 


' 





matter, and the 

The in the 
stone, and the sculptor only finds 
it. What sculpture is to a block 
of marble, to a 
human soul. The philosopher, the 
saint, or the hero, the wise, the 
good, or the great man, very often 
lies hid and concealed in a plebian, 


fluous removes 


rubbish. figure is 


cultivation § is 


which a proper cultivation might 


_have disintered, and have brought 


to light. I am therefore much de- 


| lighted with reading the accounts of 


savage nations; and with contem- 
plating those virtues which are wild 
and uncultivated: tosee courage ex- 
erting itself in fierceness, resolution 
in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, 
patience in sullennes and despair. 
Men’s passions operate variously, 
and different kinds 
actious, according as they are more 
or less rectified by 
reason. When one hears of negroes, 


appear in ot 


and swayed 


who, upon the death of their mas- 
ters, or upon changing their service, 
hang themselves upon the next tree, 
as it sometimes happens in our 
American plantations, who can tor- 












































































4 Advantages of History. 


bear admiring their fidelity, though 
it expresses itself in so dreadful a 
manner? What might not that 


savage greatness of soul, which 


| 


appears in these poor wretches on | 


many occasions, be raised to, were 
it rightly cultivated? And what 
colour of excuse can there be, for 
the contempt with which we treat 
this part of our species; that we 
should not put them upon the com- 
mon foot of humanity; that we 
should only set an insignificant fine 
upon the man who murders them; 
nay, that we should, as much as 
in us lies, cut them off from the 
prospects of happiness in another 
world, as well as in this; and deny 
them that look 
as the means for 


which we 
proper 
ing it? 

It is 


upon | 
attain- 


therefore an unspeakable 


blessine, to be born in those parts | 


of the world where wisdom and 


knowledge flourish; though, it must 


he confessed, there are, even in 


these parts, several poor unin- 


structed persons, who are but lit- 
tle above the 
nations of which I have been here 


inhabitants of those 


speaking; as those who have had 


the advantages of a more liberal 
rise one above another 
different 

For, to return to our 
statue in the block of marble, we 


education, 
several degrees of per- 


tection. 


see it sometimes only begun to be 
chipped, sometimes rough hewn, 
and but just sketched into a human 
firure; sometimes, we see the man 
appearing distinctly in all his limbs 
and features; sometimes we find 
the figure wrought up 
elegancy ; but seldom meet with 
any to which the hand of a Phidias 
or a Praxiteles could 
several nice touches and finishings. 


J.S. 


i. i 


to great | 


ADVANTAGES OF HISTORY. 


Pare 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 


SIR, 


As I understand it is your 


prime design to elevate the moral 


' and literary character of Woman ; 


‘| and as I conceive that can only be 


done by an industrious applica- 


tion to the means, I think you will 


be of an opinion with me. that one 


_ofthe most probable, is the Study 


| of History—“It is Philosophy teach- 





not give | 


ing by examples:”* I trust, there- 

fore, the underwritten “Advantages 

of History” will be acceptable. 
CATHERINE MAcAuLAy. 


The advantages found in History 
are of three kinds; it amuses the 
fancy, it improves the understand- 
ing, and it strengthens virtue. 

In reality, what more agreeable 
entertainment to the mind, than to 
be transported into the remotest ages 
of the world, and to observe human 
society in its infancy, making the 
first faint essays towards the arts 
and sciences! To see the policy of 
government and the civility of con- 
versation refined by degrees, and 
every thing that is ornamental to 
human life advancing towards its 
perfection! To mark the rise, pro- 
gress, declension and final extinc- 
tion of the most flourishing empires ; 
the virtues which contributed to 
their greatness, and the vices which 
drew them on to their ruin! In 
short, to see all the human race, from 
the beginning of time, pass, as it 
were in review before us, appearing 
in their true colours, without any of 
those disguises, which during their 
lifetime so much perplexed the judg- 
ments of the behholders! What spec- 
tacle 


can be imagined so magni- 


Rolingbroke. 











ficvent, so various, so interesting! 
What amusement, either of the 
senses or imagination, can be com- 
pared with it! Shall those trifling 
pastimes, which engross so much 


of our time, be preferred as more | 


satisfactory, and more fit to engage 
our attention! How perverse must 
that taste be which is capable of so 
wrong a choice of pleasures! 

But History is a most improving 
part of knowledge, as weil as an 
agreeable amusement; and indeed 
a great part of what we commonly 
call erudition, and value so highly, 


is nothing but an acquaintance with | 
historical facts. An extensive know- | 
ledge of this kind belongs to men of 


letters; but I must think it an un- 


pardonable ignorance in persons, of | 


whatever sex or condition, not to be 
acquainted with the history of their 
own country,along with the histories 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

I must add, that History is not 
only a valuable part of knowledge, 
but opens the door to many other 
parts of knowledge, and affords 
materials to most of the sciences. 
And, indeed, 
shortness of human life, and our 


limited knowledge, even of what 


if we consider 


passes in our own time, we must be 
sensible that we should be for ever 
children in understanding, were it 
not for this invention: which ex- 
tends our experience to all past 
ages, and to the most distant na- 


tions, making them contribute as | 


much to our improvement in wis- 
dom, as if they had actually lain 
under our observation. A man ac- 
quainted with History, may, in some 
respect, be said to have lived from 
the beginning of the world, and to 
fiave been making continual addi- 
tions to his stock of knowledge in 
every century 


Advantages of History. 





the | 
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There is also an advantage in that 
knowledge which is acquired by 
History, above what is learned by 
the practice of the world, that it 
brings us acquainted with human 
affairs, without deviating in the 
least from the most delicate sen- 
And, to tell the 
truth, I scarce know any study or 
occupation so unexceptionable as 
History in this particular. Poets 
can paint virtue in the most charm- 
ing colours; but as they address 
themselves entirely to the passions, 
they often become advocates for 
vice. Even philosophers are apt to 
bewilder themselves in the subtility 
of their speculations; and we have 
seen some go so far as to deny 
the reality of all moral distinctions. 

But I think it a remark worthy 
the attention of the specula- 
reader, that Historians have 

almost without exception, 


timents of virtue. 


of 
tive 
been, 
the true friends of virtue, and have 
always represented it in its proper 
colours, however they may have 
erred in their judgments about 
particular persons. Nor this 
combination of Historians in favour 
of virtue at all difficult to be 
accounted for. When a man of 
business enters into life and action, 


is 


he is more apt to consider the cha- 
ractcrs of men as they have relation 
to his interest than as they stand in 
themselves, and has his judgment 
warped on every occasion by the 
When a 
philosopher contemplates charac- 
ters and manners in his closet, the 
general abstract view of the objects 
leaves the mind so cold and un- 
moved, that the sentiments of nature 
have no room to play, and he scarce 


violence of his passion. 


feels the difference betwixt vice and 
keeps 
these 


virtue. 
medium 


History in a just 


betwixt extremes, 





6 Strictures on Milton’s Eve. 


and places the objects in their true 
points of view. The writers of His- 
tory, as well as the readers, are suffi- 
ciently interested in the characters 
and events, to have a lively senti- 
ment of blame or praise, and at the 
same time, have no particular in- 
terest or concern to pervert their 
judgment. 


PPP II LE 


STRICTURES ON MILTON’S EVE. 


nee 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

A few evenings ago, I accidentally 
opened the first volume of your 
Miscellany, and my attention was 
attracted by some brief but in- | 
teresting observations on the cha- | 
racter of Milton’s Eve, which has | 
been so often and so erroneously ! 
cited as a model of Female per- 
fection. Whether Milton really | 
entertained degrading ideas of 
Woman, and intended it as an 
epitome of the sex, or whether he 
merely conceived an_ individual 
portrait suited to his design, may 
be doubted; though, from his 
domestic conduct, and from many 
passages in his other writings, the 
former appears to me most pro- 
pable. But that a character so 
studiously divested of dignity and 
intellectual excellence should be 
ever held up either as a likeness or 
an exarr ple is certainly the height 
of injv tice. The weakest of the 
sex an scarcely consider them- 
selx .s flattered by encomiums on 
merce personal attractions, when 
they are blended with such humi- 
liating representations of female 


talents and character. 

I have frequently thought, that 
the interest and importance of your 
Miscellany would be considerably 
augmented, if a portion of its pages | 











was occasionally deviated to dicus- 
sions* on subjects of this nature, 
and to criticism and observation 
on some of those works, which 
being peculiarly addressed to the 
sex, gain admission into almost 
every Lady’s Library.t You have 
hitherto evinced so much patience 
and candour towards me, that I 
trust you will not be offended at 
this suggestion, 

There is another topic, which is 
certainly worthy the attention of 
your readers, I mean, that of Pro- 
testant Nunneries, on which a 
few months since you favoured us 
with some interesting observations, 
which I hoped would have elicited 
their sentiments. I read Rassalas at 
a very early period of life, and the 
princess Nekayah’s idea of a college 
for learned women has ever since 
been a favorite one of mine. It may 
be ridiculed as visionary ; but who- 
ever has been an attentive observer 
of domestic life, and has witnessed 
the painful dependent and comfort- 
less situation of many amiable Wo- 
men, who are too delicate to form 
engagements in which the heart has 
no share, too refined and cultivated 
for the society in which they are 
compelled to move, and toe poor to 
quit the shelter of their uncongenial 
home, will surely deem such a plan 
worthy of consideration. 

I have been in doubt, whether to 
trouble you with these hasty uncon- 
nected observations, or commit 
them to the flames. They are of 
no value, unless they tend to stimu- 
late the exertion of some more able 
correspondent, As for myself, an 
almost total want of retirement and 
leisure must at present plead my 
excuse, E. M. 


* We invite discussion.--- Ed. 


+ This is our intention.---Ed. 
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ON THE WASTE AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF TIME. 
10 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sik, 

The flatterers and satirists of 
the Fair are of a joint opinion, 
that amusement is the great busi- 
ness of female existence. Perhaps 
truth may be found between both 
extremes, and that fine ladies, like 
fine gentlemen, have cares and 
occupations which they perform as 
laborious duties, and during the 
remainder of their time escape from 
tiresome individuality, by flying to 
places of public or private amuse- 
ment. Is it too sententious to re- 
mind them, that in deceiving time they 
deceive themselves ? 
insipid as a “ twice told tale,’ 
the natural relish for tranquil inde- 
pendant pleasure, is vitiated by a 
restless craving for novelty. Is it 
worthy of a rational and immortal 


Life becomes 


’ 


when 


mind to perplex itself with schemes 
of dissipated gaiety, that never fail 
to bestow much less than the ex- 
pected gratification; and at best im- 
pose some unpleasant intermissions 
to repair the ruins of a constitution, 
injured by late hours and over- 
heated rooms? 

/ change from one useful or 
elegant employment to another, 
unbends and stimulates the faculties 
and prepares a lady to delight and 
to shine in society, by that sportive 
vacancy of thought, which can be- 
long only to those who are conscious 
of acting aright. They are the gay- 
est in company, who are best em- 
ployed in retirement. True hilarity 
is essentially distinct from the ela- 
borate vivacity which vanity tries to 
assume, but never can grace, with 





the dulcifying charm of unaffected 
good humour. Beauty of counte- | 
nance emanates only from the soul. | 


On the Waste and Employment of Time. 
















































< 
A lady, whom I know has just seen 
two-and-thirty summers, and is still 
single from choice, as the object of 
her sole affection died ina foreign 
country. Her features are not re- 
markably fine, but their intelligent 
and benignly sweet expression has 
procured her many admirers. She 
makes it a rule to be continually 
doing good to others, or improving 
herself. She is the most dutiful 
daughter, the fondest sister, the 
most instructive aunt, the benefac- 
tress of her inferiors. Her piano- 
forte, harp, pencil, pen, and needle, 
fill up her every leisure moment; or 
she diverts herself and her nieces by 
reading aloud from works that af- 
fect the heart, through the medium 
But a certain 
portion of each day is set apart for 
the perusal of books affording solid 
information. She supermtends the 
education of her nieces with exem- 
plary assiduity, and her nephews 
owe much to her tuitions No af- 
fected wisdom, no parade of learning, 
appears in her deportment or con- 
versation. She still dances with the 
young to make up a country dance, 
and for a moderate stake piays at 
cards with the elderly; but she says 
Gaming is no better than a device 
to separate the profits of robbery 
from its infamy and legal punish- 
ment; and itis a vicious propensity, 
which grows with increasing years. 
Grosser excesses have intervals of 
satiety, or they are cured by the de- 
bility of age; but good or ill luck, 
or decrepitude, serve but to aug- 
ment the furor of gambling. It 
seems at first a harmless amuse- 
ment, an exercise of the under- 
standing; and in its progress suc- 
cess enflames the avidity for gain, 
or losses operate as incentives te 
calculate the chances with greater 


of the imagination. 








$ The Catacombs of Rome. 


precision. It is a trade more de- 
grading than the honest earnings of 
those who must exert manual inge- 
nuity to earn daily bread. My friend 
maintains a conduct consistent with 
these avowals. All her winnings 
are sacred to charity. [I would re- 
commend the same rue to your fair 
readers. The good and amiable 
will not require this admonition: 
the docile will not contemn it. B. G. 


PPL IIIP LS 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
ert 

To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

SIk, 

As the following extract from a letter I have 
just received from my nephew now at Rome, 
(who took advantage of the peace to visit the 
chief of Europe) may afford some gratification 
to your numerous readers, I send it you for 
that purpose. LHEREASA COMPTON. 


I have just visited the Catacombs 


of Rome. the ancient Mistress of | 


the World. The Jacobin who served 
me as a guide appeared to me a 


man of sense and understanding. | 
After entering the first gallery of 
this immense cave, he observed, | 


“you see, on the right and left in 
the rock the places where the 
corpses were piled on each other; 


there were found upwards of 
100,000, they were the bodies of 


the Martyrs. Behold the instru- 
ments of torture, altars, a statue in 


marble of St. Sebastian, by Bernino, || 


and see also where the rock has 
fallenin. It does so occasionally,” 
he added, “therefore we explore 
this dangerous cave with great pre- 
caution—more than once unfortu- 
nate strangers have entered never 
to depart. About sixty years ago, 
a young man and his wife had the 
curiosity to enter. They sdvanced, 





| the guide was sought every where in 


the convent, but on passing by the 
entrance of the Catacombs the door 
was open! A light was instantly 
procured, they descended and dis- 
covered the fatal truth. They called 
aloud, responsive cries were heard ; 
but how remove the rock, how sup- 
port the vault, how penetrate to 
them! Soon nothing was heard but 
indistinct sighs and groans, pre- 


| sently they too ceased—they lis- 


tened, the silence of death reigned 
—they listened again, but in vain ; 
alive to their own danger, they 
fled with all haste the abode of 
destruction.” 

The recital of my guide made me 
shudder. What a scene my imagi- 
nation painted beyond the rock 
when the light was nearly extinct— 
when it vanished entirely—when 
the wife no longer saw her husband, 
the guide no longer saw a road to 
return—when the shades of dark- 
ness were become to them the 
shades of death—when they all felt 
themselves immersed in one and 





the same tomb! 
In continuing our route, the 


guide informed me of the History of 
| these Catacombs—he spoke with an 
|| interest which proved he felt in- 
1 spired by the truth of the narration. 


“It was here,” said he, with 
slowing warmth, “ that the Chris- 
tians persecuted by the Cesars, met 
towards the evening to celebrate 

_ their mysteries—women, children, 


1 the aged, the rich, and poor, all 
H flocked to the worship of their 


| God. It was here that prayer was 
_ commenced by a venerable pontiff, 


| and circulated from one end of 


' the cave to the other, and ascended 


preceded by a guide withaflambeau, | to heaven. What an admira- 


suddeply the rock fell in behind 
them. The evening passed away, 


| ble concert of hearts raised to 
the Redeemer! Frequently at that 
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moment the faithful brought in the 
corpses of their brethren on whom 
the executioner had glutted his ven- 
geance :—they complained not, 
they sighed not, they wept not, not 
even the mothers—they continued 
to pray. 
prayed, ona sndden a great noise 
was heard, a blaze of light preceded 
a horde of pitiless soldiers, who had 
at length discovered their retreat; 
like ferocious beasts, who having 
surprised their prey, they rushed in 
and slaughtered without resistance 
all before them, a few women anc 
children alone fled: the barbarians 
followed them with fire and sword— 
they slaughtered, they massacred, 
all they met; and_ still 
victims, the dread silence of death 
alone convinced them that they had 
butchered them all; 


One evening while they 


seeking 


they retired, 
and sealed for ever this immense 
with enormous rocks—no, 
those mighty rocks in vain covered 
the ashes of the primitive martyrs. 


tomb 


The believers of succeeding ages 
rolled them away, entered, collected 
the bones, the once animated dust, 
and all the bodies sealed up by the 
rock.” 

We had now arrived at a part 
which cast a more dismal gloom; 
my guide stopped; I was sorry, I 
wished to penetrate farther; he 
dared not; I sat myself down on a 
stone with permission of my guide, 
and he continued his discourse. 

“J am fond of coming frequently 
in this cave, to taste it 
night solitude, and the coldness of 
death. It that 
we must come to meditate on what 
all that men do 
The 
armies, which carry terror and de- 
solation in their step, the wheels of 


and the loud 
Inne, 1817 


as were 


is under the earth 


passes upon it, on 


or fancy they do. march of 


the triumphal car, 
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clamours of joy that attend them— 
even the grasp of empires make 
here but little noise. 1 love sub- 
terraneous places, they are detached 
from all the objects of Sense : alone 
with the owl she displays all her sen- 
sibility, and rises to an unknown 
height. One would think that the 
road to heaven lies underground, It 
is there where the people of the 
world ought to retire occasionally, 
to heal the wounds which love or 
ingratitude may have inflicted.” 

We left the Catacombs; but my 
train of thoughts would willingly 
have persuaded me to return. 


OL ILIFILE 
70 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


SIR, 


I am glad that a depository is 
open for the especial advantage of 
the Female: such an one was long 
wanted, wherein every thing for the 
accumulation of moral and intellec- 
tual knowledge could be lodged. 
Female has too long been 
neglected ; she has been too long 
considered as a species of house- 
hold stuff. I hope that our mothers 
will give their considerate help, so 
that your excellent Nursery may be 
preserved, and their works may be 
records of admonition, to 


If 


my feeble pen can assist you; if I 


lasting 
warn, to guide, and to inform. 


can persuasively incline the juvenile 
part of my Sex to seek and to walk 
in the flowery meads of science ; if 
I can check the untoward wish, I 
shall be most happy. 
aitow me to Say, lieve been greatly, 
essentially benefited, by the in- 
structions of a mother. With affec- 
tionate care she prepared the moral 


I myself, 


ground for implantation, and then 
the 
[ began to discern 


sowed wisest 


When 


seeds 


. 





id 
for myself, I saw the loveliness of 
Virtue; I saw in whatever breast 
it was lodged, whether it belonged 
to the peasant, or the opulent, that 
she was most amiable; and I es- 


pecially saw its essence, W hen she | 


Vice :—the 


the immoral action, 


was contrasted with 
unruly wish, 

disgusted me. too often saw the 
careless conduct of the imprudent 
mother (to give her no ungentler an 


epithet), and also the loud, bois- 


terous, bold voice of the child. 1 
shrunk away with horror, and 
sought the atmosphere in which 


What gra- 
titude I felt, upon the exhibition of 


Virtue only breathed. 


every contrastive picture, to my 
mother; how my whole soul ido- 


did I 
Though this 


lizied her; how invaluable 
perceive her to be! 
letter is not intended to be long, vet 
let me herein say an admonitory 
word or two. I beseech my sex not 
to listen to the callings of ‘Tempta- 
t*ough call with 


most dulcet, and her earb be most 


tion, she notes 


attractive. And were I of age sul- 
ficient, I would direct my voice to 
Mothers, and tell them, if they wish 


to see their Daughters flourish ; if 


they wish praise to be reflected 


upon themselves ; if they wish their 
decline of life to be happy and 
tranquil, Jet them dispense prepara- 
the 


Let them weed, 


tive and then watch 


lessons, 
risings of desire. 

let them cultivate, then shall they 
then 
fearth bear the fruits of Para- 


» ‘See ] , Vor ‘noe e 
be blessed in their progeny ; 


shall 


dise! In my next, [ shall attempt 


some other Opinions for the use of 


in conclusion, 
Sex will take 
dicta with the 
same kind hand with which 


your readers : and 


I only hope that my 
these well intended 


they 


were given, 


CAROLINE Orrorp. 
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The Wife's Complaint. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine» 
Sir, 

lL have constantly read the suc- 
cessive numbers of your Maga- 
zine ; and in the last noted your in- 
tended new plan; I know not what 
that will be, or how it will be deli- 
neated; but I presume you will 
succeed your official brethren in the 
duty they owed to afflicted, dis- 
therefore [ re- 
I wish pre- 
viously, allow me to say, that the 


tressed Females ; 
quest your attention. 


Salic law (and excuse me adducing 
so far-fetched a subject) had never 

and that British 
never 


been thought of; 


ancestors had visited the 
kingdom whence it originated ; then 
our grandams, and we their de- 
scendants, might have retained a 
of domination at 


But as they have, and the 


share domestic 
least. 
present race of the Domini are as 
desirous of governing as arbitrarily 
as if the knowledge of the said 
shameful abominable law had just 
been imported, all that the soul- 
gifted females can do (and thanksto 
the said Lords for that allowance,) 
when they are in doubt of the rule 
for their governance, is to visit 
some British Delphos, or remain 
perfectly taciturne, and submit with- 
out murmuring to the male tyran- 
nous sovereignty. Now, Sir, I be- 
lieved that your brethren, the late 
editors, our moral purveyors, were 
adjuncts to the temple, and I sup- 
pose you succeed them in that situ- 
ation; { therefore think you can 
guide me out of the intricacy in 
whieh J am at present involved :and 
[ entreat that you will, as soon as 
the petitions of your other applicants 
are dismissed, regard the prayer of 
mine. 


I am, Sir, a wife, and un- 
fortunately experience that the hus 
band is 


another creature to the 








suitor: there was a time when I was 


implored—craved; but now, what- | 


ever are my wishes, they are, and 
generally with a dissimilar tone to 
that used before the law proclaimed 
his right, disccuntenanced, and the 
priority of male inclination enforced: 
but, Sir, I have not so learned the 
tie of union; and I almost conceive, 
only it would be indecorous and un- 
feminine, that equal majesty of car- 
viage and of speech becomes me; 
as I know I was not designed to be 
ihe slave, but the compecr of man. 
However to “keep him,” all the 
accomplishments for which he had 
often pronounced me iny “ sex’s su- 
preme,” are brought into diurnal 
exercise ; but these appear to have 
lost all their zest, and the chain 
that encircled the captive, caprice, 
erseme other thing, has broken, 
and with altered demeanour he an- 
nounces his determined freedom:— 
Morning entices his departure; and 
often Evening, at its latest taper, 
But, Sir, 
me to inform you that Nature has 


reproduces him. allow 


been peculiarly bountiful to my 
husband: the easy grace, the blan- 
dished compliment, the lyric tones 
of voice, together with his majestic 
portly mein, attracted and won my 
inmost soul. He sought with appa- 
rent ardour my hand, and, dazzled 
as I was by such a singular assem- 
blage of exterior perfections, and 
certainly without other considera- 
tion, easily obtained the too willing 
gift. 
with our antecedent inclinations un- 
altered ; but Chance having thrown 
me into the society of an elderly 
matron, 


For sometime we continued 


whose conversations were 
generally grave and animadversive 
of the reigning manners of the day, 
{ began to fee! others incongruous 
to them. I wished to realize what 


On the Universal Influence of Money. 


she had often admirably painted te 
my imagination--the enjoyments and 
felicities of domestic life, and with 
a mind warmed with these desires, 
and in an iutrequent conjugal téte a 
téte, announced my pleasure; but, 
Sir, I met with no approving re- 
pose—Fashion had entirely educat- 
ed my husband; and her influence 
was too great for him easily to throw 
off her controul, My attempt as 
you see having failed, and as Death, 
that merciless tyrant, has just robbed 


me of my grave but pleasant friend, 


just when the buds of promise—the 


rewards of her labour, began to 
appear, L resort to you; send me 
instruction (aud give an additional 
feather to ‘Time, that with a speed 
befittiug the occasion he may convey 
it); toucha litle upon the union of 
principle and practice—i. e. the ex- 
cellence of the one, and the greater 
benefits of the other (but here, Sir, 
you have my unfortunate propensity 
for your office, pardon my infirmity ), 
Give, or commission some discreet 
correspondent so to do, a lesson, so 
that dulce domum (words—the im- 
port and meaning of which I have 
lately learut) may become, echoed by 
me,equally agreeable to him. In do- 


ing this, forget not to add a strength- 


| ening cordial for myself; lest being 


without a friend to i 
should relapse into my former errors 
and subjection. Isaprita Maria 


encourage, 


ON THE UNIVERSAL INFLUENCE 
OF MONEY 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine 
SIR, 

I request, if at all admissible, the 
following extract recent 
publication of Mrs. M‘Mullan may 
be inserted. LecTor. 

“ Without thy cheering smile to 
reward, oh! joy-inspiring Henry 


from a 



































Hase, the artist might design a ske- 
leton of himself! the poet’s only feast 
would be his couplets! the historian 
might dine on the shade of ‘ Macedo- 
nian’s madman,’ or the fallen fortane 
of the Corsican! pedestrians might 
bet against their own shadows! the 
train of Thespis become the ghosts 
Italian 
harmonists thrill their notes like 


they sometimes represent! 


swans, expiring! and Vestris caper 
lighter than the gossamer. 


“ All-powerful Coin! that can, 


purchase respect from the insolent 
—friendship from the world—smiles 
from the fair—and preference for 
for fools—when Wisdom asks and is 
refused! Yet man cannot do with- 


out thee! From the bright produc- | 


tion of the British mint, or its paper 
substitute, to the humble Asiatic 
Cowrie—what dost thou not ac- 
complish? How many highly pur- 
chased patents of nobility would 
have remained blank, but for thy in- 
tluence! how many a seat of distinc- 
tion would be unfilled by unbought 
qualifications, which are now but a 
feather’s weight against the auxilia- 
ries thou can’ command--How many 
countries would have preserved 
their freedom—How many an Afri- 
can, whose bones have bleached on 
the soil his slavery tilled, would, 
but for the thee, have died, ‘ boast- 
ing of his goklen sands and balmy 
wine’—But for love of thee, how 
many a miser would die neglected, 
and want, in death, those charities 
his life to others !—How 
many persecuted Rajalis would have 
lived unmolested, without cause to 
execrate the name of Britain! But 
for thee, Pizarro might have been 
susceptible of mercy! Montizama 
had not broiled--nor Atabaliha bent 
beneath the fury of the sanctioned 
assassin! Many a slaughtered Inca 


denied 


On the Universal Influence of Money. 





? 








would have prayed in peace be- 
neath the spreading piantain !— 
And, but for thee, how many a bur- 
dened conscience would have slept 
in bliss ! 

“Yet thy power can produce 
effects very different from these : 
for when dispensed by Benevolence, 
thou canst give tuition to the blind 


| —the deaf—the dumb !—and make 


‘the widow’s heart sing for joy’ 


Canst raise the sinking victim ot 


poverty to renovated life! Canst 
lead the orphan to the gates of 
praise! open asylums for distressed 
innocence !—for infant misery—and 
destitute repentance! The hand 
of liberality, guided by the expan- 
sive mind, can distribute thee in 
blessings : sending, by thy aid, the 
patient missionary, armed in the 
panoply of Truth, and breathing the 
accents of Mercy, to circulate the 
sacred volume of salvation among 
the uncultured Caffrarians—-the 
prostrate children of the Suan—the 
worshippers of Jaggernant-—and the 
heathens of all lands. Thy instru- 
mentality, thus employed, may ul- 
timately Jead .ue Himdd to renoance 
his caste ; may shelter the rejected 
Pariah within the pale of Chris- 
tianity ; and consign the temples of 
Brahmannd Vithei to the fate of 
the Delphic oracle ;—purify the re- 
cesses of the Elephantiasis ;—exalt 
the spire of reformation in the 
groves of Asia—on the arid plains 
of Asia, and in the remotest settle- 
ments of Columbia: maintaining 
in civilized Europe sanctuaries for 
the confirmation of those hopes, 
which look beyond the skies for 
fruition, and for the exercise of 
that devotion, which should ever 
ascend on the wings of universal 
charity, and unostentatious bene-~ 
volence !” 
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FROM THE 
DUCH. OF ANGOULEME’s JOURNAL 
70 the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

No doubt the following interest- 
ing particulars of the unfortunate 
Dauphine of France, will be accept- 
able to your readers, I therefore re- 
quest its insertion. 

The state of the Dauphine, the 
wretched child of the unfortunate 
Louis 
modern reformers, exhibits a condi- 
tion of misery, that must powerfully 


XVI. when a prisoner to 


affect every feeling heart. It shows 
the premeditated barbarity of these 
hypoeriticat declaimers about re- 
form, humanity and liberty, who no 
sooner have seized supremacy, than 
they surpass in oppression and cru- 


elty, the worst and most callous of 


tyrants.— 

‘““ Unheard of and unexampled fe- 
rocity! to leave an unhappy infant 
of eight years old ina great room, 
locked and bolted in, with no other 
resource thanal xen bell, which 
he never rang, so greatly did he 
dread the people whom its sound 
would have brought to him; he pre- 
ferred wanting any thing and every 
thing to calling for his persecutors. 
His bed had not been stirred for six 
months, and he had not strength to 
make it himself; it was alive with 
bugs, and vermin still more disgust- 
ing; his linen and his person was 
covered with them. For more than 
a year he had no change of shirt or 
stockings; every kind of filth, was 
allowed to accumulate about him 
and his room; and during all that 
period nothing of that kind had 
been removed. His window was 
locked as well as grated: it was 
never opened, and the infectious 
smell of this horrid room was so 
dreadful, that none could bear it for 
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a moment. He might, indeed, have 
washed himself, for he had a pitcher 
of water, and he might have kept 
himself somewhat more clean than 
he did; but overwhelmed by the ill- 
treatment he had received, he had 
not resolution to do so, and his ill- 
ness began to deprive him of the 
necessary strength. He never asked 
for any thing, so great was his 


' dread of Simon (a cobler and re- 
| former) and his other gaolers. He 
passed his days without any kind of 
occupation: they did not even al- 
low him light in the evening. This 
situation affeeted his mind as well 
as his body, and it is not surprising 
that he should have fallen into a 
frightful e*rophy.” 

Itis from reformers of this cast 
that the seditious and factious in 
this country promise compassion to 
the suflering, relief to the distres- 
sed, and liberty and equality te all. 
As well might tiey promise ho- 
nesty from noted thieves, humanity 
from convicted assassins, and free- 
dom and philanthrophy from Napo- 


leon Buonaparte. C.F. 


Ad 


YARO, THE AFRICAN SLAVE, 
OR, PERSEVERANCE 


eons 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 
SIR, 

As one of that Sex whose pe- 
culiar instinct is compassion, 1 send 
you the followmg story of one of the 
poor enslaved natives of Africa. 
And, I think, while your readers 
will regret and deplore the debase- 
ment of human nature, its exposure 
like the beast for sale, and the inla- 
mous abandonment of humanity by 
its unmanly traflickers, they will 
feel pleasure, that any of such un- 
happy beings could preserve native 
energy sufficient to aim at any thing 


14 


commendable. The industry of this 
poor black would do honour to any 
of England’s free though laborious 


sons. We know of the regrets as 


well as the felicities of country and of 


home, by participation, they—poor 
Africa’s offspring, by their loss. I 
beg the insertion of this matter of 


fact, and remain, CHARLOTTE H. 


A Ae 


Yaro, before the American re- 
volutionary war, was brought from 
Africa to the United States, and 
there sold as a slave to a family, 
who lived near George ‘Town on the 
Banks of the Potomac. After many 
years of hard labour and faithful 
service, his master gave him his 
Yaro resolv- 
he totled 


freedom as a reward. 
ed to be independent, 


late and early, and in the course of | 


a few years amasse:! a 


dollars: this sum, which he consi- 
dered as a fortune, he placed in the 
hands of a merchant; but by whose 
death and insolvency it was lost, 
and the poor Africas found him- 
self in the same situation 
he became free. ‘This affected him 
much, his usual strength had abat- 
ed, old age was approaching, but 
he still cherished the hope of inde- 
pendence. He worked all day at 
fixed wages, and in the evening he 
made nets, baskets and other arti- 
cles for sale. A few years elapsed, 
and he was rich: another hundred 
dollars were the fruit of his toil. 
This amount he deposited in the 
hands of another merchant 
George Town, but he also became 
a bankrupt. Yaro was sad, but his 
courage and habits of industry suf- 
fered nochange. He again resolved 
to be independent: 


he renewed 


his taste of daily labour, which he 


hundred |! 


as when | 


of | 




















Yaro, the African Slave; or, Perseverance. 


continued without relaxation for 
several years. He againfound him- 
self in possession of another and a 
better fortune—of two hundred dol- 
lars: by the advice of a friend, who 
explained to him the nature of a 
bank, he purchased shares to this 
amount in that of Columbia in his 
own name, the interest of which 
now affords him a comfortable sup- 
port. Though more than eighty 
years old he walks erect, is active, 
cheerful and kind. His history is 
known to several respectable fami- 
lies, who treat him with attention. 
At Christmas his great delight is to 
fire a gun under their windows at 
break of day, which is intended as 

a signal for his dram. When young 
he was the best swimmer ever seen 
in the Potomac, and though his mus- 
cles are now somewhat stiffened by 

age, he still finds pleasure in this 


exercise. Fond of conversation, he 


often in broken language thus re- 


lates the story of his life, which I 
insert as a specimen of curious 
dialect. 

“ Olda massa been tink he got all 
de work out of a Yaro bone. He 


(| tella Yaro, go free Yaro; you been 
| work nuff for me, go work for you 


now : ‘T'ankee massa, Yaro say, sure 
nuff Yaro go to work for he now; 
Yaro work a soon—a late—a hot—a 
cold—sometime he sweat, sometime 
he blow a finger. He got a fippen- 
ny bit—eighteen pennee—git him 
to massa to put by—put by a dollar 
till come to a heap. Oh, poor massa, 
take sick, die—Yaro money gone— 
oh, Yaro go to work again, get more 
dollars—work hard—more dollars 
—git him now to young massa, he 
young, he nodie.—Oh, young massa 
den broke—den go away—oh, oh, 
oh! Yaro old for true now. Must 
work again, worky, worky, get 











more dollar—gib him dis time to all 
de massa—all de massa cant die, 
cant goaway. Oh, Yaro, dollar breed 
now—every spring, every fall, Yaro 
get dollar—chicken now.” 


Extracts from Classic Literature. 


ly 
| municated by General Mason to 
| D. B. Warden, Esq. Consul Gen. 
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This authentic account of poor 
aro, who is still living, was com- 


of the United States at Paris. 


~ &- 
EXTRACTS FROM CLASSIC LITERATURE, 


THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 


From the Works of Harris. 


raf 


ALMOST every object that attracts 


our notice has its and 


its dark side. He who habituates 
himself to lock at the displeasing 


bright 


side, will sour his disposition, and 
consequently impair his happiness; 
while he, who constantly beholds 
it on the bright side, imsensibly 
meliorates his temper, and, in con- 
sequence of it, improves his own 
happiness, and the happiness of all 
about him. 

Arachne and Melissa are two 
friends. They are, both of them, 
women in years, and alike in birth, 
fortune, education, and accomplish- 
ments. They were originat!y alike 
in temper too; but, by different ma- 
nagement, are grown the reverse of 
each other. Arachne has 
tomed herself to look only on the 
dark side of every object. Ifa new 
poem or play makes its appearance, 


accus- 


with a thousand brilliances, and but 
one or two blemishes, she slightly 
skims over the passages that should 
give her pleasure, and dwells upon 
those only that fill her with dis- 
like.—If you shew her a very ex- 
cellent portrait, she leoks at some 
part of the drapery which has been 
neglected, or to a hand or finger 
which has been left unfinished.— 
Her garden is a very beautiful one, 


- 








| municates 


and kept with great neatness and 
elegancy; but if you take a walk with 
ber in it, she talks of nothing but 
blights and storms, of snails, and 
caterpillars, and how impossible it is 


| to keep it from the litter of falling 
| leaves and worm-casts.—If you sit 


down in one of her temples, to enjoy 
a delightful prospect, she observes 
to you, that there is too much wood, 
or too little water; that the day is 
{oo sunny, or too gloomy ; that it is 
sultry, or windy; and finishes with 
a long harangue upon the wretched- 
ness of our climate—When you 
return with her to the company, in 
hope of a little cheerful converation, 
she casis a gloom over all, by giving 
you the history of her own bad 
health, or of some melancholy acci- 
dent that has befallen one of her 
daughter’s children. ‘Thus she in- 
sensibly sinks her own spirits, and 
the spirits of all around her; and, 
at last, discovers, she knows not 





why, that her friends are grave. 
Melissa is the reverse of all this. 
By constantly habituating herself to 
look only on the bright side of 
objects, she preserves a perpetual 
cheerfulness in herself, which by a 


| kind of happy contagion, she com- 


If any 
she 


to all about her. 


mistortune has befallen her, 


considers it might have been worse, 


and is thankful to Providence for an 


escape. She repices in solitude, as 



















































































16 Extracts from Classve Literature. 


it gives her an opportunity of know- 
ing herself; and in society, because 
she can communicate the happiness 
she enjoys. She opposes every man’s 
virtue to his failings, and can find 
out something io cherish and ap- 


plaud in the very worst of her | 
: . 
| happy in ourselves, and are desirous 
| 


acquaintance. She opens every 
book with a desire to be entertained 
or instrucied, and therefore seldom 
misses what she looks for. Walk 
with her, though it be on a heath or 
common, and she will discover 
numberless beauties, unobserved be- 
fore, in the hills, the dales, the 
brooms, brakes, and the variegated 
flowers of weeds and poppies. She 
enjoys every change of weather and 
of season, as bringing with it some- 
thing of health or convenience. In 
conversation, it is a rule with her, 
never to start a subject that leads to 
any thing gloomy or disagreeable. 
You therefore never hear her re- 
peating her own grievances or those 
of her neighbours; or (what is worst 
of all) their faults and imperfections. 
if any thing of the latter kind be 








mentioned in her hearing, she has 
the address to turn it into entertain- 
ment, by changing the most odious 
railing into pleasant raillery. Thus 
Melissa, like the bee, gathers honey 
from every weed; while Arachne, 
like the spider, sucks poison from 
the fairest flowers. The conse- 
quence is, that, of two tempers once 
very nearly allied, the one is ever | 
sour and dissatisfied, the other al- 
ways gay and cheerful; the one 
spreads an universal gloom, the 
other a continual sunshine. 

There is nothing more worthy of | 


our attention, than this Art ef Hap- || 


piness. In conversation, as well as || 
life, happiness very often depends 


weather, a north-east wind, the 
approach of winter, or any trifling 
circumstance of the disagreeable 
kind, shall insensibly rob a whole 
company of its good humour, and 
fling every member of it into the 
vapours. If, therefore, we would be 





| of communicating that happiness to 
ali about us, these minutiz of con- 
versation ought carefully ie cane 
tended to. The brichtness of the 
sky, the lengthening of the day, the 
increasing verdure of the spring, 


the arrival of any little piece of good 
news, or whatever carries with it the 
most distant glimpse of joy, shall 
frequently be the parent of a social 
and happy conversation. Good- 
manners exact from us this regard 
to our company. The clown may 
repine at the sunshine that ripens 
the harvest, because his turnips are 
burnt up by it; but the man of re- 
finement will extract pleasure from 
the thunder-storm to which he is 
exposed, by remarking on the plenty 
and refreshment which may be ex- 
pected from the succeeding shower. 

Thus does politeness, as well as 








upon the slightest meidents, The || 
taking notice of the badness of the | 





good sense, direct us to leok at 
every object on the bright side; 
and, by thus acting, we cherish and 
impreve both. By this practice it is 
that Melissa is become the wisest 
and best-bred woman living; and 
by this practice, may every person 
arrive at that agreeableness of tem- 
per, of which the natural and never- 
failing fruit is Happiness. 
ON PERSONAL BEAUTY. 
From Archbishop Usher. 


vrorr 


To ask what is beauty, says a phi- 


| losopher, is the question of a blind 


man. Ishall therefore only make a 
few reflections on this head, that lie 








eut of the common track. Bat, 
prior to what I have to say, it is ne- 
cessary to make some observations 
on physiognomy. 

There is an obvious: relation be- 
tween the mind and the turn of the 
features, so well known by instinct, 
that every one is more or less expert 
at reading the countenance. We 
look as well as speak our minds; 
and amongst people of little ex- 
perience, the look is generally most 
smeere. This is so well understoud, 
that it becomes a part of education 
to learn to disguise the coun- 
tenance, which yet requires a habit 
from early youth, and the con- 
unual practice of hypocrisy, to de- 
ceive an intelligent eye. The 
tural virtues and vices not only have 
their places in the 


na- 


aspect—even 
acquired habits that much affect the 


mind settle there; contemplation, 


in length of time, gives a cast of 


thought on the countenance. 


Now to come back tu our subject. | 


The assemblage called beauty, is 
the image of noble sentiments and 
amiable passions in the face; but so 
blended and confused that we are 
not able to separate and distinguish 
them. The mind has a sensibility, 
and clear knowledge, in many in- 
stances without reflection, or even 
the power of reasoning upon its own 
perceptions. We can no more ac- 
count for the relation between the 


passions of the mind and a set of | 


features, than we can account for 


the relation between the sounds of 


music and the passiuns; the eye is 
judge of the one without principles 
or rules, as the ear is of the other. 
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face, do not change it to perfect 
beauty, it is because nature did not 
originally model the features to the 
just and familiar expression of those 
passions, and the genuine expres- 
sions of nature can never be wholly 
sut it is necessary to 
observe, that the engaging import 
that forms beauty, is often the sym- 
bol of passions that, although pleas- 


obliterated. 


ing, are dangerous to virtue; and 
that a firmness of mind, whose cast 
of feature is much less pleasing, is 
more favourable to virtue. From 
the affinity between beauty and the 
passions it must follow, that beauty 
is relative; that is, a sense of human 
beauty is confined to our species; 
and also, as far as we have power 
over the passions, we are able to im- 
the face, and transplant 
charms into it; both of which obser- 
vations have been often made, From 


prove 


the various principles of beauty, 
and the agreeable combinations, of 
which the face gives intelligence, 
springs that variety found in the 
style of beauty. 

Complexion is a kind of beauty 
that is only pleasing by association. 


| The brown, the fair, the black, are 


not any of them original beanty; 
but when the complexion is united 
in one picture on the imagination, 
with the assemblage that forms the 
image of the tender passions, with 
gentle and kind endear- 
ments, it is then inseparable from 


smiles, 


| our idea of beauty, and forms a part 


{t is impossible you should not take | 
notice of the remarkable difference | 


of beauty in the same face, in a 
good and in ill humour: and if the 
gentle passions, in an indifferent 
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vf it. From the same cause, a na- 
tional set of features appear amiable 
to the inhabitants, who have been 
accustomed to see the amiable dis- 
positions through them. This obser- 
vation resolves a difficulty, that 
often occurs in the reflections of 
men on our present subject. We 
all speak of beauty as if it were ac- 
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knowledged and settled by a public 
standard; yet we find, in fact, that 
people, in placing their affections, 
often have little regard to the com- 
mon notions of beauty. The truth 
is, complexion and form being the 
charms that are visible and conspi- 
cuous, the common standard of 
beauty is generally restrained to 
those general attractions; but since 
personal grace and the engaging 
passions, although they cannot be 
delineated, have a more universal 
and uniform power, it is no wonder 
people, in resigning their hearts, so 
often contradict the common re- 
ceived standard. Accordingly, as 
the engaging passions and the ad- 
dress are discovered in conversa- 
tion, the tender attachments of 
people are generally fixed by an in- 
tercourse of sentiment, and seldom 
by a transient view, except in 
romances and novels. It is further 
to be observed, that when once the 
affections are fixed, a new face with 
a higher degree of beauty will not 


always have a higher degree of 


power to remove them, because our 
affections arise from a source with- 
in ourselves, as well as from ex- 
ternal beauty ; and when the tender 
passion is attached by a particular 
object, the imagination surrounds 
that object with a thousand ideal 
embellishments that exist only in 
the mind of the lover. 


‘The history of the short life of 


beauty may be collected from what 
I have said, In youth that borders 
in infancy, the passions are in a 
state of vegetation, they only appear 
in full bloom in maturity: for which 
reason the beauty of youth is no 


more than the dawn and promise of 


future beauty. The features, as we 
grow into years, gradually form 
along with the mind; diflerent sensi- 
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bilities gather unto the countenance, 
and become beauty there, as colours 
mount in a tulip, and enrich it. 
When the eloquent force and deli- 
cacy of sentiment has continued 
some little time, age begins to stiffen 
the features, and destroy the en- 
gaging variety and vivacity of the 
countenance, the eye gradually loses 
its fire, and is no longer the mirror 
of the agreeable passions. Finally, 
old age furrows the face with wrin- 
kles, as a barbarous conqueror over- 
turns a city from the foundation, and 


| transitory beauty is extinguished. 


Beauty and elegance are nearly 
related, their difference consists in 
this, that elegance is the image of 
the mind displayed in motion and 
deportment; beauty is an image of 
the mind in the countenance and 
form ; consequently beauty is of a 
more fixed nature, and owes less to 
art and habit. 

When I speak of beauty, it is not 
wholly out of my way to make asin- 
gular observation on the tender pas- 


sion in our species. Innocent and 


virtuous love casts a beauteous hue 
over human nature: it quickens and 


| strengthens our admiration of vir- 


tue, and our detestation of vice ; it 


| opens our eyes to our imperfections, 


and gives us a pride in excelling ; il 
inspires us with heroic sentiments, 
generosity, a contempt of life, a 
boldness for enterprise, chastity, and 
purity of sentiment. It takes a 
similitude to devotion, and almost 
deifies the object of passion. Peo- 
ple whose breasts are dulled with 
vice, or stupefied by nature, call 
this passion romantic love; but 
when it was the mode, it was the 
diagnostic of a virtuousage. These 
symptoms of heroism spring from an 
obscure principle, that in a noble 





mind unites itself with every pas- 
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sionate view in life; this nameless 
principle is distinguished by endow- 
ing people with extraordinary pow- 
ers and enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
their favourite wishes, and by dis- 
cust and disappointment when we 
arrive at the point where our wishes 
scem to be completed. It has made 
great conquerors despise dangers 
and death in their way to victory, 
and sigh aftervards when they had 
no more to conquer. UsHER. 


GPILILILS 


ON GOOD BREEDING. 
From Lord Chesterfield. 


wrrr 


A friend of yours and mine has 


very justly defined good-breeding to | 
be, ‘* the result of much good sense, | 
some good-nature, and a little self- | 
denial for the sake of others, and | 


with a view to obtain the same in- 
dulgence from them,”’ 


disputed) it is astonishing to me, 
that any body, who has good sense 
and good-nature, can essentially fail 
in good breeding. As to the modes 
of it, indeed, they vary according 
to persons, places, and circum- 
stances, and are only to be acquired 
by observation and experience ; but 
the substance of it is every where 
and eternally the same. 
ners are, 


Good man- 
to particular societies, 
what good morals are to society in 
general, their cement and their se- 
curity. And as laws are enacted to 
enforce good morals, or at least to 
prevent the ill effects of bad ones; 
so there are certain rules of civility, 
universally implied and received, to 
enforce good manners, and punish 
bad ones. And, indeed, there seems 
to me to be less difference both be- 
tween the crimes and punishments, 
than at first one would imagine.— 
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Taking this | 
for granted (as I think it cannot be | 
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The immoral man, who invades ano- 
ther’s property, is justly hanged for 
it; and the ill-bred man who, by 
his ill-manners invades and dis- 
turbs the quiet and comforts of pri- 
vate life, is by common consent as 
justly banished society. Mutual com- 
plaisances, attentions, and sacrifices 
of little conveniences, are as natu- 
ral an implied compact between 
civilized people, as protection and 
obedience are between kings and 
subjects; whoever, in either case, 
violates that compact, justly forfeits 
all advantages arising from it. l’or 
my own part, I really think, that, 
next to the consciousness of doing 
a good action, that of doing a civil 
one is the most pleasing ; and the epi- 
thet which I should covet the most, 
next to that of Aristides, would be 
that of well-bred. Thus much for 
good breeding in general ; I willnow 
consider some of the various modes 
and degrees of it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are want- 
ing in the respect which they should 
shew to those whom they acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely their superiors ; 
such as crowned heads, princes, and 
public persons of distinguished and 
It is the manner of 


| shewing that respect which is dif- 
| ferent. 


The man of fashion, and of 
the world, expresses it in its fullest 
extent; but naturally, easily, and 


without concern: whereas a man 


| who is not used to keep good com- 


pany, expresses it awkwardly; one 
sees that he is not used to it, and 
that it costs him a great deal: but I 
never saw the worst bred man liv- 
ing guilty of lolling, whistling, 
scratching his head, and such like 
indecencies, in companies that he 
In such companies, 
therefore, the only point to be at- 
tended to is, to shew that respect 
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which every body means to shew, in 
an easy, unembarrassed, and grace- 
ful manner. ‘This is what observa- 
tion and experience must teach 
you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is 
admitted to make part of them, is, 
for the time at least, supposed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the 
rest; and, consequently, as there is 
no one principal object of awe and 
respect, people are apt to take a 
greater latitude in their behaviour, 
and to be less upon their guard; 
and so they may, provided it be 
within certain bounds, which are 
upon no occasions to be transgres- 
sed. jut upon these occasions, 
though no one is entitled to distin- 
guished marks of respect, every 
one claims, and very justly, every 
mark of civility and good breeding. 
Ease is allowed, but carelessness 
and negligence are strictly forbid- 
den. If a man accosts you, and 
talks to you ever so dully or frivo- 
lously, it-is worse than rudeness, 
it is brutaltiy, to shew him, by a 
manifest inattention to what he 
says, that you think him a fool 
or a blockhead, and not worth hear- 
ing. It is much more so with 
regard to women: who, of whatever 
rank they are, are entitled in con- 
sideration of their sex, not only 
to an attentive, but an oflicious 
good-breeding from men. Their 
little wants, likings, dislikes, pre- 
ferences, antipathies, and fancies, 
must be officiously attended to, and 
if possible, guessed at and antici- 
pated, by a well-bred man. You 
must never usurp to yourself those 
conveniences and_ gratifications, 
which are of common right ; such as 
the best places, the best dishes, &c. 
but on the contrary always decline 
them yourself, and offer them to 
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others ; who, in their turns will offer 
them to you: so that upon the 
whole, you will, in your turn, enjoy 
your share of the common right. It 
would be endles for me to enume- 
rate all the particular instances in 
which a well-bred man shews his 
good-breeding in good company ; 
and it would be injurious to you to 
suppose, that your own good sense 
will not point them out to you; and 
then our own good-nature will re- 
commend, and you _ self-interest 
enforce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good- 
breeding, in which people are the 
most apt to fail, from a very mis- 
taken notion that they cannot fail at 
all. I mean with regard to one’s 
most familiar friends and acquaint- 
ances, or those who really are ou 
inferiors; and there, undoubtedly, a 
greater degree of ease, is not only 
allowed, but proper, and contributes 
much to the cemforts of a private, 
social life. But ease and freedom 
have their bounds, which must by 
no means be violated. A certain 
degree of negligence and careless- 
ness becomes injurious and in- 
sulting, from the real or supposed 
inferiority of the persons; and that 
delightful liberty of conversation 
among a few friends is soon de- 
stroyed, as liberty often has been, by 
being carried to licentiousness. But 
example explains things best, and I 
will put a pretty strong case :—Sup- 
pose yeu and me alone together; I 
believe you will allow that I have 
as good a right to unlimited freedom 
in your company, as either you or I 
can possibly have in any other; and 
I am apt te believe too, that you 
would indulge me in that freedom, 
as far as any body would. But not- 
withstanding this, do you imagine 
that I should think there was no 













































pounds to that freedom? I assure 
vou. I should not think so; and I 
take myself to be as much tied down 
by a certain degree of good man- 
ners to you, as by other degrees of 
them to other people. The most fa- 
miliar and intimate habitudes, con- 
nections, and friendships, require a 
degree of good-breeding, both to 
The 


and 


preserve and cement them. 


best of us have our bad sides; 


it is as imprudent as it is ill-bred, to | 
|| dour 
| charm: they bespeak universal fa- 


exhibit them. I shall not use cere- 
mony with you; it would be mis- 
placed between us: but I shall cer- 
tainly observe that degree of good- 
breeding with you, which is, in the 
first place, decent, and which, I am 
sure, is absolutely necessary to make 


us like one another’s company 
long. 
SINCERITY AND TRUTH 


RECOMMENDED. 
From the Works of Blair. 


ra 


It is necessary to recommend to 
you sincerity and truth. ‘This is the 
basis of every virtue. ‘That dark- 
ness of character, where we can see 
no heart; art, 
through which no native affection is 
allowed to penetrate, present an ob- 


those foldings of 


ject, unamiable in every season of 

life, but particularly odious in youth, 
the heart 

emotions 


when is 


the 


ra 
re 


If, at an a 


warm, when are 


strong, and when nature is expected || 


to shew herself free and open, you 
can already smile and deceive, 
what are we to look for, when you 
shall be no longer hackneyed in the 
ways of men; when interest shall 
have completed the obduration of 
your heart, and experience shall 
have improved you in a!! the arts of 
guile? Dissimulation in youth is the 
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forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its 
first appearance is the fata! omen 
of growing depravity and future 
shame. It degrades parts and learn- 
ing; obscures the lustre of every 
accomplishment; and sinks you 
into. contempt with God and man, 
As you value, therefore, the appro- 
bation of Heaven, or the esteem of 
the world, cultivate the love of truth. 
In all your proceedings, be direct 
and consistent. Ingenuity and can- 
ss the most powerful 


possess 


and an apology for 
The path of 
truth is a plain and safe path: that 
of falsehood is a perplexing maze. 
After the first departure from sin- 
cerity, it is not in your power to 
stop. One artifice unavoidably leads 
on to another; till, as the intricacy 
of the labyrinth increases, you are 
left entangled in your own snare. 
Deceit discovers a little mind, which 
stops at temporary expedients, with- 
out rising to comprehensive views 
of conduct. It betrays, at the same 
time, a dastardly spirit. It is the 
resource of one who wants courage 
to avow his designs, or to rest upon 
himself. Whereas, openness of 
character displays that generous 


Carry 
almost every failing. 


| boldness, which ought to distinguish 





youth. To set out in the world 
with no other principle than a crafty 
attention to interest, betokens one 
who is destined for creeping through 
the inferior walks of life: but to 
give an early preference to honour 
above gain when they stand in com- 
petition; to despise every advan- 
tage, which cannot be attained with- 
out dishonest arts; to brook no 
meanness, and to stoop to no dis- 
simulation ; are the indications of 
a great mind, the presages of future 





‘| eminence 


and distinction in life. 













































At the same time this virtuous sin- || 


cerity is perfectly consistent with 
the most prudent vigilance and cau- 
tion. Itis opposed to cunning, not 
to true wisdom. Itis not the sim- 
plicity of a weak and improvident, 
but the candour of an enlarged and 
noble mind; of one who scorns 
deceit, because he accounts it both 
base and unprofitable ; and who 
seeks no disguise, because he needs 
none to hide him. 


A 


BENEVOLENCE AND HUMANITY. 
By the same. 


eI 


Youth is the proper season of cul- 
tivating the benevolent and humane 
affections. Asa great part of your 
happiness is to depend on the con- 
nexions which you form with others, 
itis of high importance that you 
acquire betimes the temper and the 
manners which will render such 
connections comfortable. Let a 
sense of justice be the foundation 
of all your social qualities. In 
your most early intercourse with the 
world, and even in your youthful 
amusements, let no unfairness be 
found. Engrave on your mind that 


sacred rule of ‘doing in all things to 
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others, according as you wish that 
they should do unto you.’ For this 
end, impress yourselves with a deep 
sense of the original and natural 
equality of men. Whatever advan- 
tages of birth or fortune you pos- 
sess, never display them with an 
ostentatious superiority. Leave the 
subordinations of rank to regulate 
the intercourse of more advanced 
years. At present, it becomes you 
to act with your companions, as 
man with man. Remember how 
unknown to you are the vicissitudes 
of the world; and how often they, 
on whom ignorant and contemp- 
tuous young men once looked down 
with scorn, have risen to be their 
superiors in future years. Compas- 
sion is an emotion of which you 
never ought to be ashamed. Grace- 
ful in youth is the tear of sympathy, 
and the heart that melts at the tale 
of woe. Let not ease and indul- 
gence contract your affections, and 
Wrap you up in selfish enjoyment. 
Accustom yourselves to think of 


the distresses of human life ; of the 


solitary cottage, the dying parent, 
and the weeping orphan. Never sport 


| with pain and distress, in any of your 


amusements; nor treat even the 


| meanest insect with wanton cruelty. 


_ —_—}-——— 


REVIEW OF 


Letters FROM Mrs. EvizaBeTu Carrer | 


ro Mrs. Monracuer, between the 
years 1755 and 1800, chiefly upon Li- 


terary and Moral Subjects, first pub- | 


lished by the Rev. Montague Penning- 


ton, M. A. 3 vols. 8vo. Rivington. 


The Rev. Montagu Pennington || 
has again obliged the lovers of litera- || 


ture with remains from the most 


NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


learned and accomplished lady, Mrs, 


| Carter—at once the glory and boast 
_ of her sex and of the British empire 


at large. Mrs Carter united the 


highest literary attainments with 


most unaffected humility ;—her style 
was always unpresumptuous and dif. 
fident. We cordially recommend 
these Letters. There is no work 
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Letters from Mrs. E. C 


that ought to have priority before 
them for their tendency to enrich 
the mind. To those who  super- 
ficially knew Mrs, Carter, the follow- 
ing letter may appear an affected 
inconsciousness of her powers, but 
we who have traced her career, | 
give it as the real impulse of the 
heart. 


LETTER V, Vor. 1. 


“ Deal, January 13, 1759. 

** You flatter my vanity very agree- 
ably, dear Madam, by expressing a | 
desire of hearing from me soon: and | 
I should have writ still sooner than 
Ido; if I had not been prevented 
by an untoward head, whichis mighty 
apt to frustrate many an honest in- 
tention of my heart. Indeed I have 
every day longed to return you my 
sincerest thanks for somany obliging 
expressions of affection and friend- 


ship as you honour me with in your 
letter ; yet very highly as I esteem 
every instance of regard which you 
ie so good to express for me, I feel 


1 real mortification in the reflexion, | 


that it is tothe too advantageous 


idea you have formed of me, and not | 


to what I really am, that I am in- 
debted for a happiness to which I 
have no pretence from any such 
excellence, as you kindly suppose 
me to be possessed of. Indeed I 
do not deserve one half of the fine 


things which you say; I believe very | 
sincerely, as they are addrest to the | 


picture which your vivid and good 
uatured imagination has drawn of a 
very defective original. If I have 
any qualifications that intitle me to 
a share in your esteem and affection, 
as some I hope I have, 1 owe them 
entirely to my being a Christian: 
some of the least evils perhaps that 


would have discovered themselves in || 


my composition was I any thing else, 
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ter to Mrs. Montagu. 


are, that I should have been a stoic, 

a metaphysician, a bear, and a wit.* 

Do not be frighted; I am no such 
beast at present: and I do not dis- 
avow your favourable opinion so 
much from any great arm in me, as 
that I am not half so wise and good 
as you suppose, and as I heartily 
wish to be. Then why do not you 
set about it, fool, Epictetus would 
say—very true, and I will see what 
can be done—In the mean time, my 
dear Mrs. Montagu, can you con- 
descend to love a very moderate 
share of merit, upon the terms of 
finding much to overlook and for- 
give! Ifso, I shall be happy in your 
friendship, otherwise, alas! I can 
have no claim to it—I am vexed and 
ashamed of saying so much upon a 





subject so insignificant as myself; 
but I cannot bear you should be de- 
ceived, and think more highly of me 
than I deserve. I am unreasonable 
enough to wish you to be convinced 
of my faults and follies, and yet to 
continue to love me in spite of them 
all. Such indeed in some degree 
must be the condition of all mortal 
friendships, but I am sensible that I 
stand in need of some particular in- 


dulgence. 
“ What shall I say to the reasons 


which you so kindly urge for my 
coming to town this winter. Though 


TE 


* This passage, if Mrs Carter may be 


supposed to have known herself, (the rarest 


of all knowledge) gives us a curious in- 
It will 
remind the classical reader of what So- 
the 
heathen philosophers said of himself. And 


sight into her natural character. 


crates, best and wisest of all the 


it is very consonant to Mrs. Carter's piety, 


as expressed to the very close of her life, 


| to ascribe every good quality that she pos- 
sessed, to the influence of the Christian 


i| aa 
|! Religion 
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I confess that as you suspect, the || obliging, that it would have looked 
wicked enchantress Indolence has | like an ungrateful kind of suilenness 
too strong an influence over me, I || to tell you tout court, that I could 
would break through that charm, | hot come; though perhaps I have 
if it was all that kept me here, it || done myself no great credit by my 
would be strangely stupid in me || explanation, unless you have great 
not to love London, where I shall | toleration fur the perverseness of an 
have an opportunity of seeing many | independent spirit. 

friends to whom I am very highly i “I will not trouble you for the 
obliged, and from whom I am sure |! fashionable French quarto, as from 
to receive so much improvement and |, your description of it, I believe it 
pleasure. But unluckily (Iam go- |) would do me no manner of good. 
ing to trust you with one of my fol- 
lies) I can have no enjoyment of 
London, unless Il am in a lodging, 
and that would be a greater expence 
than it would at present be prudent 
for me to indulge myself in. I ho- 
nestly own I have refused two in- 
vitations ; one, as I should be ata | 
greater distance from you than I | 
was before, you will not so much | 


Too many of the French writers I 
fear are of the same character as you 
represent this to be; they affect to 
introduce a kind of gay morality so 
tricked out in plumes and clinquant, 


that an incautious reader will not 
presently discover, that all this finery 
is merely to disguise a system of 


ee 


wickedness and infidelity. I am 


regret—forgive the vanity of an ex- | 


still needs some particular attention. 
pression which you authorize me to 


You have certainly great merit in 
use; the other pretty near you, from 


a person whom I love and esteem, 
and with whom I might have all the 
liberty that a more reasonable crea- 
ture would desire. But my spirit of | 
liberty is strangely untractable and 
wild ; I must have something like a 
home; somewhere to rest an aching 


submitting to the prescription of in- 
dolence. Indeed one can scarcely 
imagine how such an active spirit 
as yours can comply with such a 
regimen, unless Dr. Mousey* has 
put you into a bottle hermetically 
sealed. 


“Have you seen any thing of Miss 
Talbot this winter? If you have, be 
so good to mention her when you 
write and tell me how she looks, I 


head without giving any body any | 
trouble; and some hours more ab- | 
solutely at my own disposal than | 
can be had in any cther situation. | 


re fear her recovery goes on very slow- 
In the necessary articles of life, to | 


ly ; and that she represents the state 
of her health to me ina more favour- 
able way, than it may appear to be 
in, to any of her friends. 

“You are very good in being so 
kindly solicitous about the state of 
my mind, after the great shock it has 
felt this year. Indeed my health 


submit with tranquillity and good 
humour to unavoidable inconve- 





niences is equally one’s interest 
and duty; but in matters of mere 
pleasure and superfluity, one may | 
be as delicate and whimsical,where | 
no body is hurt by it, as one | 
pleases. I should not have given 
you such a long detail of my rea- 





: * That well known eccentric physician 
sons, if you had not expressed your- || was a very intimate friend of Mrs. Mon- 
self on this subject in a manner so || tagu. 
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and spirits have been much more 
aljected than I have ever disco- 
vered: and it is very lately that I 
thought I must have been under a 
necessity of trying what change of | 
air and situation would do. But for 
this last fortnight I am, I thank 
God, greatly mended, and with time 
I hope all will grow still better. I 
have been perhaps the worse from 


this long season of wet weather, 
which puts a check to my walks. 
When may once hope to see my Lord 
Lyttleton’s History ?* 1 fear not this 


winter, or you would have mention- | 
The next letter you favour | 


ed it. 
me with, will Lhope give me the 
pleasure of knowing your health is 
in a more confirmed state. For this, 
and every other happiness, you have 
the most sincere wishes of 

Your most obliged, &c. 


CSP SIF LS 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THI 


His- 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LITERARY 
TORY OF THE 
Consisting of Authentic Memoirs and 
Original Letters of Eminent Persons : 
and intended as a sequel to Literary 


Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F.S. A. 


by the learned examples incor- || 


porated with this work, literary his- 
tory is amply illustrated. The names 


do honour to literature, and to their |! 


country. The late learned Judge 


Hardinge contributed the first me- 
moir, of Daniel Wray, Esq. which 


* This W ork was not published till 1764. 


See a curious, but not a very flattering | 


account, of the manner in which it was 


printed and published, in Dr Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets. 


flippant manner 


The unhandsome and 
Dr. Johnson 
treated that excellent and amiable noble- 
man, in that work, gave Mrs. Montagu, 
who had the highest esteem and value 
him, great and deserved offence 


in which 


lor 


— . es 
‘ x ' 
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dote. 
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abounds with much literary anec- 
Our limits will not permit us 
to dilate, it must be sufficient for us 
to say that the venerable editor has 
presented matter for great literary 
enjoyment, aud added to his own 
reputation. The Rev. Dr. Sneyd 
Davies, an excellent poet, and a 
distinguished name in the work, is 
author of the following, which we 
give, though we differ with him in 
denominating the Fair Sex * Un- 
happy wanderers ;” the refuse of the 
Sex may be so called, but these can 
be well spared. 


In this fair work, the needle’s light and 
shade, 
Siudious of use, and guiltless of parade, 
The Nymph displays the model of her mind, 
With beauty neat,---and solid, though re- 
fin'd. 
What if no flow'rets in the textare bloom, 
Nor fruits and foliage deck she varied loom? 
Yet these are threads, the Sister Graces 
join, 
Their off’ rings to Minerva’s hallow'd shrine. 
I hear her voice, and see her genial smile ; 
‘It's thus my chosen fav rites ever toil. 
’Twas thus,---by me inspir’d, that Grecian 
Dames 
Employ'd their vacant hours---illustrious 
names ! 
These in the fair A ny omache were seen, 
Thus 


when return’d, Ulysses found his 


Queen. 


Their silks unsullied laugh at fading age ; 


The Tyrian carpet glows in Homer’s page. 


Not that such meaner tasks engross the 
fair, 
Though pleasing samples of domestic care 
The same bright eyes can traverse Learn- 
ing’s field, 
The same fair hands t'.e pen, or pencil wield. 


My goiden fanes to them unbar the gate, 


On their own sex the zealous Muses wait, 


And when to join the virgin-choir they 
deign, 
How sweetthe notes! what spirit in their 


straiu 
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Oh that Britannia’s daughters would ap- 

prove 

The path that leads them to esteem, and 
lov e! 

Would know---unhappy wanderers---the 
way 

Lies not through balls, the masquerade, 
or play! 

What! can they chuse to build upon sands, 

When solid Fame and Virtue’s pillar stands: 

Like some fleet cloud be hurried by the 
wind, 

A gilded cloud that leaves no trace behind : 

Not so my votaries ;---’tis theirs to shine 

Where use and elegance direct the line 

Time that hangs weighty upon slothfal 
h ands 

Attends thew 


be ( k. 


commands : 


and runs at their 


The tyrant, as a vassal they employ, 


Phe foe that others murder---they enjoy. 


} > who. to follies pron to wl lo shy 
¢ 10, I ] | ne, t isdom shy, 
lo cards and fiddles for protection fly, 
: ; 
Ye pert, though listless,---and ye busy 
¥ } 


Vi hat is ir st rvice in Mine ri rs tra 


This---in reward of light and silly toils, 
ris what they want not,---you can serve,--- 
as foils.” 


CLI SPSL? 


Memuir of the Life and W ritings of the 
Buchanan, D. D. late 


V ice-Provost of the C lleze of Fort Wil- 


Cla idius 


liam, in Bengal By the Rev. Hugh 
Pearson, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Oxtord. ° vols 


The Reverend Editor of these Me- 


moirs has executed his with 


The subject of his 


task 
rreat judgment. 
fabours had passed through many of 
the fluctuations of life; but by his 
own native talent and energy, with 
some patronage, he rose to high cle- 
rical honours. These Memoirs wil] 
afford information, instruction. and 
amusement toevery class of readers. 
The following 


passage borders sO 


much on the romantic, that we must 
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lay it before our readers; he, the 
Doctor, formed the resolution of 
undertaking a journey through Eu- 
rope on foot in the early part of his 
life ; we gather fgom it the charac- 
teristic firmness of his country—no 
untoward circumstance could sub- 
due his courage :— 


“Thad the example of Dr. Gold- 


smith before me, who travelled 
through Europe on foot, and sup- 
ported himself by playing on his 
flute. I could play a little on the 
violin; and on this I relied for oc- 
casional support, during my long 
and In August, 
put on plain clothes 


becoming my apparent situation, I 


various travels. 


1787, having 


left Edinburgh on foot, with the in- 
tention of travelling to London, and 
thence to the Continent: that very 
violin, which I now have, and the 
I had under 
my arm, and thus I travelled on- 


case which contains it, 


After I had proceeded some 
days on my journey, and had arrived 
at a part of the country where J 
thought I could not be known, I 
called at gentlemen's houses, and 
farm-houses, where I was in gene- 
ral kindly lodged. 
well pleased with my playing reels 
to them (for I played them better 
than I can now), 
received five 


They were very 


and I sometimes 
sometimes 
half a crown, and sometimes nothing 
but my dinner. 


shillings, 


Wherever I went, 
people seemed to be struck a little 
by my appearance, particularly if 
they entered into conversation with 
me. ‘They were often very inquisi- 
tive, and I was sometimes at a loss 
what to say. I professed to be a 
travelling the 
but this 
appeared very strange to some, and 


musician ; through 


country for a subsistence ; 


and they wished to know where J 
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obtained my learning; for some- 
times pride, and sometimes acci- 
dent, would call forth expressions 
in the course of conversation which 
excited their surprise. I was often 
invited to stay some time at a par- 
ticular place; but this I was afraid 
of, lest 1 might be discovered. It 
was near a month, I believe, before 
I arrived on the borders of England, 
and in that time many singular oc- 
currences befel me. I once or twice 
met persons whom I had known, 
and narrowly escaped discovery. 
Sometimes I had nothing to eat, and 
had no where torest at night; but, 
notwithstanding, I kept steady to 
my purpose, and pursued my jour- 
however, I reached 


England, ] 


ney. HBefore, 


the borders of would 
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gladly have returned, but I could 
not—the die was cast: my pride 
would have impelled me to suffei 
death, I think, rather than to have 
exposed my folly, and I pressed 
When I arrived at New 
castle, I felt tired at my long jour- 


forward, 


ney, and found it was indeed hard 
to live on the benevolence of others. 
I therefore resolved to proceed to 
London by water; for 1 did not want 
to travel in my own country, but 
on the continent ; I accordingly em- 
barked in a collier at North Shields. 
On the third 
night of the voyage we were in dan- 


and sailed for London. 


grale 


ger of being cast away during a g 


of wind; and then, for the first time, 
I began to reflect seriously on my 


situation.” 


-_- Q--- 
PORTRAITS OF WOMAN, 


FROM HER 


CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. l! she was pious, she was learned. 
Sir. | but she was untortunate. She 
As one of the sex which cus- | Was a victim sacrificed upon the 
tom, certainly from a legitimate || altar of ambition: but I introduce 
principle, calls “ Fair,” I thank you | the facts themselve, they will nar 
for devoting a few of your pages | rate her unjust sanguinary exit with 
particularly for the deposition of | feeling and with justice. 
examples of its “ attainments :”— | CuaRLoTTE Watsoy 
conduct, and character, follow as seree 
the stream from the fountain. You | 
. | Some Account of the Lady Jane Grey 
preserve no chronological order in hd, tank Witienlaas ciel Minenittes 
the examples you adduce; perhaps | 
you deem it immaterial, being more | This excellent virtuous lady was 
intent upon the effect of an amiable | descended from the royal line of 
seductive cause, on the minds of | Engiand by both her parents. She 
your readers, The underwritten ex- | was carefully educated in the prin- 
ample united every thing excellent | « iples of the Reformation; and het 


in her “conduct, character, and 


attainments:”—she was amiable, 





her a 


But 


wisdom and virtue rendered 


shining example to her sex. 











































as 
in early life, she fell a sacrifice to 
the wild ambition of the duke of 
Northumberland; who promoted a 
marriage between her and his son 
lord Guilford Dudley; and raised 
her to the throne of England, in op- 
position to the rights of Mary and 
Elizabeth. At the time of their 
marriage, she was only about eigh- 
teen years of age, and her husband 
was also very young: a season of 
life, very unequal to oppose the 
interested views of artful and aspir- 
ing men; who, instead of exposing 
them to danger, should have beeu 
the protectors of their innocence 
and youth. 

This extraordinary young person, 
of 
piety and virtue, possessed the most 


besides the solid endowments 
engaging disposition, the most ac- 
complished parts ; and being of 
Edward VI... 
she had received all her education 


equal age with hing 








an | 


with him, and seemed even to pos- | 


sess a greater facility im acquiring 


every partof manly and classical 
She had attained a 


knowledge of the Roman and Greck 


literature. 


languages, as well as of several mo- 
dern tongues; had passed most of 
her time in an application to learn- 
ing; and expressed a in- 
difference for other occupations and 


creat 


amusements usual with her sex and 


station. Roger Ascham, tutor to 


the lady Elizabeth, having at one 
time paid her a visit, found her em- 
ploved in reading Plato, while the 
rest of the family were engaged in 

party of hunting in the park; and 
upon his admiring the singularity 


of her choice, she told him. that she 


ceived more pleasure from that 


author, than the others could reap 
trom all their sport and gaiety .”— 


Hler heart. re ple te with this love of 
literature and serious studi Ss. and 


| welcome news to her. 
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with tenderness towards ler hus- 
band, who was deserving of her 
affection, had never opened itself to 
the flattering allurements of ambi- 
ten; and the information of her 
advancement to the throne was by 
no means agreeable to her, She 
even refused to accept of the crown; 
pleaded the preferable right of the 
two princesses ; expressed her dread 
of the consequences attending an 
enterprise so dangercus, not to say 
so criminal ; and desired to remain 
in that private station in which she 
was born. Overcome at last with 
the entreaties, rather than reasons, 
of her father and father-in-law, and, 
above all, of her husband, she sub- 
mitted to their will, and was pre- 
vailed on to relinquish her own judg- 
But 
very short continuance. 
tion declared for queen Mary; and 


ment. her elevation was of 


The na- 


the lady Jane, after wearing the 
vain pageantry of a crown during 
ten days, returned to a private life 
with much more satisfaction than 
she felt when the royalty was ten- 
dered to her. 

Queen Mary, who to 
have been incapable of generosity 
or clemency, determined te remove 


appears 


every person, from whom the least 
be 


Warning was, therefore, given to 


danger could apprehended. 
lady Jane to prepare for death; a 
doom which she had expected, and 
which the innoeence of her life, as 
well as the misfortunes to which she 
had been exposed, rendered no un- 
The queen's 
bigotted zeal, under colour of tender 
mercy to the prisoner's soul, induced 
her to send priests, who molested 
her with perpetual disputation; and 
even a reprieve of three days was 
granted her, in hopes that she would 
be persuaded, during that time te 





pay, by a timely conversion to 
popery, some regard to her eternal 
welfare. Lady Jane had presence 
of mind, in those melancholy cir- 
cumstances, not only te defend her 
religion by solid arguments, but also 
to write a letter to her sister, in the 
Greek language; in which, besides 
sending her a copy of the Scriptures 
in that tongue, she exhoried her to 
maintain, in every fortune, a like 
steady perseverance. On the day 
of her execution, her husband, lord 
Guilford, desired permission to see 
her; but she refused her consent, 
and sent him word, that the tender- 


ness of their parting would over- | 


come the fortitude of both; and 
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ports, which she heard of the eon- 


‘| stancy of his end, than shaken by so 


tender and melancholy a spectacle. 


| Sir John Gage, constable of the 


Tower, when he led her to exe- 


cution. desired her to bestow on him 


|| some small present, which he might 


keep as a perpetual memorial of her. 


She gave him her table-book, in 


which she had just written three 
sentences, on seeing her busband’s 


dead body; one in Greek, another in 


would too much unbend their minds |! 


from that constancy, which their 
approaching end required.—Their 
separation, she said, would be only 
for a moment; and they would 
soon rejvin each other in a scene, 
where their affections would be for 
ever and where 


united; death, 


disappointment, and misfortunes, 


could nolonger have access to 
them, or disturb their eternal fe- 
licity. 

It had been intended to execute 
the lady Jane and lord Guilford to- 
the at 
Tower-hill; but the Council, dread- 
ing the compassion of the people for 


their youth, beauty, innocence, and 


gether on same scaffold, 


noble birth, changed their orders, 
and gave directions that she should 
be beheaded within the verge of the 
Tower. She saw her husband led 
to execution; and having given him 
from the window some token of her 
remembrance, she waited with tran- 
quillity till her own appointed hour 
should bring her to a like fate. 
She even saw his headless body 
carried back ina cart; and found 


herself more co.firmed by the re- 


Latin, a third in English. ‘The pur 
port of them was, * that buman jus- 
tice was against his body, but the 
Divine Mercy would be favourable 


to his soul: and that if her fault 


deserved punishment, her youth, at 


least, and her imprudence, were 


| worthy of excuse; and that God and 
| posterity, she trusted, would show 


her favour.” On the scaffold, she 
made a speech to the bye-standers, 
in Which the mildness of her dispo- 
led her to take the blame 


entirely on herself, without uttering 


sition 


one complaint against the severity 
with which she had been treated. 


She said, that her offence was, not 


having laid her hand upon the 
crown, but not rejecting it with 
sufficient constancy: that she had 


less erred through ambition than 
through reverence to her parents, 
whom she had been taught to re- 
spect and obey: that she willingly 
received death, as the only satisfar- 
tion which she could now make to 
the injured State; and though her 
infringement of the laws had been 
constrained, she would show, by her 
voluntary submission to their sen- 
tence, that she was desirous to atone 
for that disobedience, into which toc 
much filial piety had betrayed her: 
that she had justly deserved this 
punishment for being made the in- 


strument, though the unwilling im 
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strument, of the ambition of others: 
and that the story of her life, she 
hoped, might, at least be useful, by 
proving that innocence excuses, not 
great misdeeds, if they tend any 
way to the destruction of the com- 
monwealth.—After uttering these 
words, she caused herself to be dis- 
robed by her women, and witha 
steady, serene countenance, sub- 
mitted herself to the executioner. ' 


POLS LIL? 
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Urs. Catherine Talbot* to the Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Grey. 


July 17, 1735. 
I am going to excel Hector ina 
particular that you Lady Mary (for 
till you are reconciled to me I sup- 
pose I must add no other epithet) in 
a particular that you have unjustly 
commended him for. I am going 
toown myself in the wrong, and it 
was merely to avoid doing so that 
Hectorstays without the Trojan gate 
that fatal day, that has made me 
hate Achilles and Minerva. Had he 
not rejected with disdain the wise 
advice of Polydamas. 
** What numbers had been saved 
by Hector’s flight? When I writ 








those scandalous libels against him | 


I was very angry at this; and be- 
sides I have a penchant for these 
Grecians, that Hector himself cannot 
conquer; but now the sweets of pre- 
judice, to speak poetically, are dis- 
pelled by the beams of Reason, I 
can see and own a thousand virtues 
in him, and sol am really concerned 
for his death. I agree with Miss 


* This lady was the classical friend and 


correspondent of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter 








Campbell in her opinion of Achilles, 
Agamemnon, Ulysses, Nestor, &c. 
I am sorry poor Ajax is beat in all 
the games. Iam glad she likes the 
Odyssey, but beg she will not name 
that nor any other book in the same 
line with the Lliad. 
you like Rapin? Baker goes on but 
slowly here. Pray tell Miss Camp- 
bell that itis not for the Comtesse 
de Dammartin I cried. She beg.n 
so soon, she will be a fountain |-eiore 


Pray how do 


she has finished. 


POPE L ISL 


Mrs. Catherine Talbot to the Honourable 
Miss Campbell. 
Dec. 6, 1735. 

However it be, I do not at all re- 
gret leaving Bath, though when one 
is there, it is agreeable enough. 
‘ Pernicious pleasure,” cries Miss 
Campbell; ‘“ insinuating poison ! 
may I never come within the power 
of thy fatal enchantments! "Tis you 
have robbed me of the plain Kitty I 
shewed so much goodness to; and in 
her place present to me a Mademoi- 
selle Catherine, giddy, gay, and mad, 
with the pursuit of pleasure. The 
girl I was acquainted with could 
pass a whole evening without nam- 
ing quadrille, and pity the inferior 
world for the eager pursuit of what 
they call pleasure ; and what is to 
thinking minds the worst of slavery, 
wearing the silken chains of gaiety. 
Alas! the scene is changed, and 
ever since she came within the de- 
tested walls of Bath, she has sent 
me whole sheets filled with nothing 
but balls and plays and puppet- 
shows.” 

You say too true, but fear not; 
as soon as ever you come to town, 
you shall be met by the right, sin- 
cere obliged, 

CATHERINE TALBOT. 
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In the last number of this Maga- 
zine, and under this head, the mo- 
Handel 
with 


nument of the melodious 
was described, together the 
grand musical festival in commemo 
ration of him: we should think our- 


selves unpardonable, did we suffer 


his name to drop without laying be- || 


fore our readers an intimate account 


of him ; we shall therefore ofler our || 


biographical note, and preserve the 
recollection of a man, whose powers 


often harmonized the soul in spite of 


the most untoward circumstance. 

He was born at Halle, in the 
duchy of Magdeburgh, and circle of 
Lower Saxony, 24th February, 1684; 
his father was an eminent surgeon 
and physician of the same place, 
and upwards of sixty years of age 
when this son, the issue of a second 
marriage, was born; and in his early 
childhood, he discovered such a pas- 
sion for music as could not be sub- 
dued by the commands of his father, 
who intended him for the profession 
of the law. 

He had made a considerable pro- 
gress in this art, by stealth, before 
he was allowed a master; but at 
seven years old, his father finding it 
impossible to fix his attention to any 
thing but music, for which he seemed 
to have been endowed by nature 
with very uncommon propensities 
and faculties, he placed him under 
Zachau, organist of the cathedral 
church of Halle; a man of consider- 
able abilities in his profession, and 
proud of his pupil. By the tume he 


|| ing three years successively. 


‘|| Heseems to have 


| Was nine years old, our young musi- 
| clan was not only able to officiate on 
the organ for his master, but began to 
study composition; and at this early 
period of life he is said to have com- 
posed a Service, or, as it is called in 
Germany, a Spiritual Cantata, every 
week, for voices and instruments dur- 
The 
| late Mr. Weideman was in posses- 
sion of a set of sonatas, in three 
parts, which Handel composed when 
he was only ten years old. 
continued to 
study under his first master Zachau, 
in his native city, till the year 1698; 
| when, being arrived at the age of 
fourteen, he was carried to Berlin, 


ing state, at the court of the elector 


| 
| 
| 
|| where operas were ina very flourish- 
| 


of Brandenburg, afterwards king of 
Prussia, who had then in his service 
not only many singers of eminence 
from Italy, but Bononcini and At- 
Handel is said to 
have distinguished himself in this 


tilio, to compose. 


city as a wonderful performer, for 
his early years, and to have given 
birth to such expectations of his 
future greatness, that his electoral 
highness offered to take him into his 
service, and send him to Italy, for 
the completion of his musical stu- 
but bis father declining this 





dies; 
honour, from a spirit of independ- 
ence, it that he 
should return to Halle, where he 
must have continued a considerable 


was determined 


time: thouch we are told that his 


father’s death happening soon after 
his returning from Berlin, Handel, 
not being able to support the ex- 
pence of a journey to Italy, whither 
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he was ambitious of going, removed |, 
to Hamburg, in order by his musical || 
| in 1721, for the duke of Chandos. 


talents, to procure a subsistence: 


this city, next to Berlin, being then | 


the most renowned for its operas. 
We lose sight, however, in all the 
accounts of his life hitherto pub- 
lished, both of our young musician 
and his improvements from the time 
of his quitting Berlin, till his arrival 
at Hamburgh, a period of five years; 
for, according to his rival Mattheson, 
he did not visit that city till the year 
1703, at the age of nineteen. 
Handel having acquired by his 
operas at Hamburgh a sum sufficient 
to enable him to visit Italy, set out 
for that seat of the Muses, a journey 
after which every man of genius so 
He staid some time 
at Florence, where he composed 
the opera of * Rodrigo.” 


ardently pants. 


From this 
city he went to Venice, where, in 
1709, he produced his ** Agrippina,” 
which is said by his biographer to 
have been received with acclama- 
tion, and to have run thirty nights. 
Here he met with Domenico Scar- 
latti, Gasparini, and Lotti. 

The next place he visited was 
Rome, where he had an opportunity 
of hearing compositions and per- 
formers of the first class. Here the 
elder Scarlatti and Gaspariai had 





brought vocal music to great per- | 


fection, and Corelli instrumehtal. 
At cardinal Ottoboni’s, by whom 
Handel 


patronized, he had frequently the 


Was 


creatly caressed and | 


advantage of hearing the natural | 


and elegant Corelli perform his own 
works. flere our young composer 
produced a Serenata. “ Il ‘Triouto 
del Tempo ;” 


this work is in his majesty’s collee- 


tion ;) after which he proceeded to || himself as honourable to the nation, 


Naples, where he set “ Acis and | 


Galatea,” in Italian, to music, to- || 


(the original score of 
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ially different from the little English 
drama, written by Gay, which he set 


When he returned to Germany, 
on quitting Italy, at the latter end 
of 1709, or the beginning of 1710, 
the first place at which he stopped 
was Hanover; where he found a 
munilicent patron in the elector, who 
afterwards, on death of queen Anne, 
ascended the English throne, by the 
name of George the First. ‘This 
prince had in his service, as masetro 
di capella, the elegant and learne.' 
composer Stefflani, whom Handel 
had met before at Venice, and who 
now resigned his office of maestro 
di capella to the elector, in his favour, 
This venerable composer served him 
as a model for the style of chamber 
duets, as well as facilitated bis m- 
troduction to the smiles of his pa- 
tron, the elector, who settled on him 
a pension vi 1500 crowns, upon con- 
dition that he would return to his 
court, when he had completed his 
travels. Handel, acceding to this 
proposition, went to Dusseldorp, 
where he had a flattering reception 
from the elector palatine, who, like- 
wise, wished to retain him in his 
service. But besides the engage- 
ment into which he had entered with 
the elector of Hanover, he was im- 
patient to visit England, where a 
passion for dramatic music had al- 
ready manifested itself in several 
awkward attempts at operas, and 
to which place he had received in- 
vitations from several of the nobility, 
whom he had seen in Italy and 
Lianover, 

[t was at the latter end of the year 
1710, that he arrived in England ; 
his reception was as flattering to 


| at this time no less successfulin war, 


than in the cultivation of the arts 








ef peace. To the wit, poetry, litera- 
ture, and science, which marked this 


period of our history, Handel added | 
all the blandishments of a nervous | 


and learned music, which he first 
brought hither, planted, and lived 
to see grow to a very flourishing state. 

The first composition which he 


produced in England, was his fa- | 


mous opera of “ Rinaldo,” perform- 
ed in March 1711, and Handel is 
said in the preface to have set it to 
music ix 4 fortnight. ‘This opera, in 
which the celebrated Nicolini and 
Valentini, the first Italian singers 
that appeared on our stage, per- 
formed, was the delight of the na- 
tion during many years; as it was 
revived in 1712, 1717, and 173 
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After remaining about a year in 
this country, and establishing a great 
reputation on the solid basis of the 
most exalted and indisputable merit, 
both as a composer and performer, 
he returned to Hanover, on a pro- 
mise made to his most powerful En- 
lish friends to revisit this kingdom 
again, as soon as he could obtain 
permission of his electoral highness 


and patron. About the end of the 


| year 1712, this permission was grant- 


| ed for a limited time. 


And we find 
his “‘ Pastor Fido,” and “ Theseus,” 
in the list of Italian operas, brought 


| on the English stage, this and the 


following year; and in 1715, “‘ Ama 
dige,” or “ Amadis of Gaul.” 


To be continued 
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KNOWLEDG 


An Ode. 


Hail, Knowledge, source of joy divine, 
All other bliss, compared with thine, 
How comfortless and low: 
The lowing herds, that graze the field, 
Taste all the sweets that sense can yield, 
** But god-like beings know.” 


Thou only givest solid joy ; 

All earth-born pleasures soon will cloy, 
And pall upon the sense : 

But Wisdom’s sacred store impart 

Enlivening transports to the heart, 


Which speak its excellence. 


By Knowledge raised, the mind can fly, 
With lightning’s speed, from sky to sky, 
Exploring Nature’s laws, 
And joys to see, as planets roll, 
In bright array from pole to pole, 
The ruling first great cause. 


Vol.I, Ne. 1. New Series, June, 1817 
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| It views in every plant and flower 
|| The footsteps of Almighty power, 


Unseen by vulgar minds ; 
In every product of the earth, 
in creatures of the humblest birth, 


Unceasing pleasure finds. 


When deep-mouth 'd thunders burst on high, 

When comet, blazing through the sky, 
Fill mortals with alarm--- 

Then Knowledge fortifies the breast, 

Charms all our rising fears to rest, 


And whispers “ fear no harm.’ 


How many ills in life’s short span 
Attend the pilgrimage of Man!~- 

Yet Knowledge scorns them ail ; 
Ev'n death's grim face no horror wears 
For Wisdom, still, with courage bears 


Whatever can befal. 


It weans the mind from base desire, 
And bids our rising thoughts aspire 
To nought but joys divine ; 

It frees from clouds the mental sight. 
And causes Truth’s celestial light 

With bright effulgence shine 
} 
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Tis Knowledge rends the veil away, 

That hides from view the glorious day 
Which shines beyond the skies ; 

It lifts our grovelling thoughts from earth, 

It makes the soul smile e’en on death--- 


The soul which never dies! 


Whilst others grasp at wealth and power--- 
The glittering gewgaws of an hour--- 
May Knowledge e’er be mine ! 
It grieves not me that fortune frowns ; 
I ask not wealth, nor envy crowns--- 
I seek for joys divine! 


SLI LILI LILLE SF 


THE 
PLOUGHMAN ON FAIR EDEN SIDE 


By J. Waugh, Author of The Tacus. 


Sn ee 


‘Tis Spring’s melting sap that enlivens the 
willow, 
Sets the lark to her thrilling aloft in 
the air; 
But ‘tis sammer when Flora is weaving her 
pillow, 
And autumn that brings to perfection 
the year. 
fis Winter's chill blast strips the trees of 
their beauty, 
While down the blue river the foliage 
doth glide 
So time with creation neglects not her duty, 
Phe seasons still cheer us on fair Eden- 


side 


On thy lofty banks in the midst of these 
blessings, 
The haunt of the Muse, the delight of 
my youth, 
O how h ippy are we when we read on the 
lessons, 
The lessons of nature, of virtue, and 
truth. 
To nature's great store-house life may be 
compared, 
lu Juxuriant vineyards plants flourish 
in pride, 
While death on the rock and the sand has 
€ nsnared, 


\} many a flower on fair Eden-side. 











When storms the bleak mountains have 
cover’d with whiteness, 
That flocks, for provision, make bleed 
their hard hoof, fless, 
And oft do we see the poor cotter delight- 
Forgotten, while riches ne’er enter his 
roof. 
Tis he, the philosopher's boast of cre: 
The workman perfect, of good 
pride ; 
And the tyrant of war, that would injure 
his station, [side 


Deserves not a dwelling on fair Eden- 


But happy the time, ere the ploughman 
had dress’d him 

In armour--tho’ what I relate is a dream: 

Methought, in mid-day, that a goddess 
address’d him, 

And this plaintive strain was the God- 
dess’s theme--- 

Dear youth, said the Queen, all thy labours 

[ denied. 


In peace and in war shalt thou be thus 


shall flourish, 


What in want will thee nourish and in age 
will thee cherish, 
Said she to the Ploughman on fair 


Eden-side, 


I’m Spring, said the Queen, while her 
flowing green tresses, 
Wavd wide in the air as she moved 
along ; 
I'm Spring, and thy meadows in all their 
gay dresses, 
I clothe to enliven thy warbler’s sweet 
song. 
Fresh gales bring thee treasures; and 
Winter, tho’ dreary, 
I own her relation, | own her with 
pride ; 
Tho’ the storm on the mountain may oft 
make thee weary, [ side. 


Yet Winter hath pleasures on fair Eden- 


Thy rills and thy groves, where thy foxes 
are yelling, 
Thy darkest of mansions my ¢g 
display ; 
The wants of thy creatures I’m always 
fulfilling, 
Supply'd is their pittance each autumnal! 


day. 





_ 
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Now a lesson of time, which leaves all || She mounted in air and flew over the 


men's actions, 


Posierity shewing, if virtue’s their 
guide ; 

A picture of war and its intestine factions, 

I'll give to the Ploughman on fair Eden- 


side. 


Let Greece and let Rome still be held up to 


glory ; [esteem ; 
That glory once held up a mark of 
Alas! ‘twas a phantom---alas! but a 


story--- [dream ! 


A shadow of greatness, a vision, a 
Of honoar’s great titles, their high tow- 
a" 
ring castles, 
But tell where destruction might rest in 
his pride = 
And ah! 


that their vassals 


honest ploughman, ‘twas war 


Tied down to be slaves and their 


re- 
y 


nius destroy’d. 


that led them 


fall 
L 


The sound was still glory 
to ruin; 
They follow’d the meteor, it ruin d them 


Forsaking the soil, the curs’d phantom 


pursuing, 
At length doom’d their empire’s eternal 
great fall. 
Their their 


blest while 


cohorts advanced, 


Princes were 
Retreating but caus’d them reserves to 
provide, 

ill the 


spent in financing, 


strencth of their nations was 


Recruiting the armies at length them 


destroyed. 


lo them was I faithful---1 never forgot 
them, 
Tho’ oft times my laurels with hlood 
would they stain ; 
My ever-green bays oft times did th 


wear them, 


Yet still with compassion | heard them 


complain : 


Now prosper ray swaln, here’s a sprig of 


rij : 
{a' ae 
Ai . 


creation, 


Let virtuous peace be thy unerring 


Be industrious through life, and still cling 


to thy station. [side 


And thou shalt be happy on fair Eden's 


| 


meadow, 
Whiie wav'd the long grass on the verge 


of the stream, [{ shadow, 


The ploughman in Paradise saw, tho’ a 


The things that were real, tho’ twas but 
a dream. [ vallies, 
The Goddess was heard thro’ the echoing 
Saying, ‘‘ hay-time and harvest for thee 
I'll provide ; 
In peace thou art blessed, in war thou’rt 
distressed, 

So farewell thou Ploughman on fair 

Eden-side.”” 
evcerpoccece 
SONG. 

The following song was sung by Mr. Leonard, 
and received with great approbation, at the 
Anniversary of St. Patrick’s Charity Schools. 

fune—* Rose Bud in Summer.” 
When the pure soul of Honour shall cease 
to inspire thee, 

When kind Hospitality flees from thy 

shore, 
When the nations that know thee shall 
cease to admire thee, 
Then Erin, ma vorneen! I'll love thee 


no more, 


When the trumpet of Fame shall no longer 
proclaim thee 
Of heroes the nurse, as in ages of yore, 
When the muse in the records of Genius 
disclaim thee, 
Then Erin, ma vorneen! {'ll love thee 


no more 


When thy sons shall no longer be pleasant 


and witty, [adore . 
O cease to be loved by the Fair they 


shall be 


virtuous and pretty, 


' : : 
When thy daughters cease to 


Then Erin, ma vorneen' I'll love thee 


no more. 


if for George and the Princes thou feel no 
devotion, 
The hopes of our orphans, our youth, 
and our poor , 
If their virtues excite in thy heart no 
emotion, 
Then Erin, ma vornee n I'll love thee 


no more 
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STANZAS 
On the Death of a Gentleman by his 
Disconsolate Bride. 
The gloomy shades of night involve the pole, 
Deep sighs the geniusjof the lonely wood, 
Far heavier clouds oppress my troubled 
[ blood. 
More piercing anguish freezes all my 


soul, 


{ mourn the dead---before my swimming 
sight, [rise, 
Mead with surrounding clouds I see him 
Fresh flowing tears observe the transient 
light ; 
From the fond grasp the airy vision flies. 
How sunk the young, the beauteous, and 
the brave ; air, 
By fate untimely snatch’d from upper 
The blossoms with’ring on his early grave, 
Were not more fragrant, and were not 
more fair. 
True thou wert fair---but other forms were 
fair, [soul ; 
More fair, more lovely, was thy open 
Clear as our native mountains bouyant air, 
Bright as the flames that light the northern 
pole. 


Ah! what avail’d thy graceful bloom of 
youth, 
The voice of melody that charm’d the ear; 
Pale is that face, where once learn’d love 
and truth, [ sincere. 
The smile celestial---the kind glance 
Vain hope the morning saw thy modest 
bloom, 
Expanding, blushing as the op’ning rose, 
Fall’n are the night of noon, the silent 
tomb [inclose. 
With thy pale corse did all my hopes 
Yet not for ever past, the op’ning grave 
Affords a kind release to weary woe, 
There end both love and grief, oblivion’s 
wave, [ below. 
There swallows all that charm’d us here 
There this fond bursting heart shall find 
relief, 
There their woe wearied eyes shall weep 
no more. { grief . 
Ah, 


Ah! why with tears my early fall de- 


why my friend indulge this needless 





Original Poetry. 


Sure there are scenes beyond yon obscure 
skies, 
Where Love and Bliss in endless fra 
grance bloom, 
Then wipe the melting sorrows from thine 
eyes, 
Oh! spare the prectous drops to grace 
thy tomb. 


CHAO LAIT 


FIDELITY. 


Oh! utter not one word unkind, 
To grieve my faithful heart, 
For much I prize thy noble mind, 
And ne’er from thee will part. 


Ah! should thy lot be want or woe, 
Alike it shall be mine ; 

And e’en then pleasure [ shall know, 
if kindest love be thine. 


False-hearted all thy friends may prove 
in_Mis’ry’s hour to thee, 

No longer wish to share thy love, 
No more thy friend to be. 


Yet in that hour, turn thou to me, 
I still will hold thee dear, 

When one sad look mine eye shall see, 
I'll quickly strive to cheer. 

Though worldly scorn on thee may fall, 
To wither thy fair fair ; 

I will not heed, but slight it all, 

And ever be the same. 


If honour call thee far away, 

To fight where many die ; 

Oh! think not I would urge thy stay, 
Though it may cost a sigh. 


Yet when in battle thou may st be, 
Then shall I shed the tear, 

And pray that darts may harm not thee, 
Nor wound thy form so dear. 


Oh! Albert every scene of Life, 

My faith and truth shall prove, 
Mid sorrows deep and worldly strife, 
My heart shall never rove. 


Then let thy brow be smooth again, 
And all thy doubts be o'er, 


For live assur’d, I ne'er will pain, 








plore. 


But love thee evermore. Eviza. 

















THE ROYAL WALTZ. 


With Country dance figures by M! Wilson. 
* Arranged for the Piane-Forte by R-T.Skarratt. 
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WALTZ FIGURE 1°& 3% strains rep’ 24 played straight thro. 
The 3 ladies & the 3 gent: set to each other with setting waltz step? 
lead downi the middle up again with progressive waltz step turn your part- 
ner "=" & swing corners a-la waltz 


OR THUS Chain figure 6 round with progressive waltz step > 


waltz whole poussette with sauteuse step = & turn corners a-la waltz 


M! Skarratt is arranging the “Banks & braes of bonny Doon” 
for 2 voices with a P:Forte accomp! for the Subscribers to our next. 
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THE ALBION . 
A new Country dance with single & double fig: by M* Wilson. 


me 








4 
3 
SINGLE FIGURE (Tune played straight thro) 
: (hain figure 6 round™™ Cross over one Cu: half figure round the 
3° Cu:* lead thro the top & half poussette with the bottom Cu: ?™ 
DOUBLE FIGURE (Each strain repeated) 
, Cost off 2 Cu: & back again P™ set & half right & left with 2 Cu:set 
> & back again Cross over 2 Cu: half figure on your own sides to 
the top swing with right hands round the od Cu: the doubletri- 
angle —. le d thro. the bottom & right & hk ft with the t p Cu: pond 


Fnvd for N°} new series Brit. Ladies Mag’ 











REVIEW OF 


New Music. 
NEW 


MUSIC. 


> > 


TyrpLean Wa rz, with an introduction 
and variations for the Piano-forte, dedi- 
cated by permission to her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Saxe Co- 
bourge, by Frederic Kalkbrenner, op. 29. 
price 3s. Clementi, Banger, Davis, and 
Collard ; and Chappel and Co. 

Every part of this production 
evinces much study and application. 
Mr. Kalkbrenner’s powers are dis- 
played to full advantage in the in- 
troduction and conclusion, these 
display an uncommon degree of ori- 
ginality and science. 

CIAL LI LP 

Mozart’s Favourite Air, Fin cH HAN DAL 
vINOo, with an Introduction and Varta- 
tions for the Piano-forte, composed and 
dedicated to Miss Liebenrood, by J. B. 
Cramer. Chappell and Co. ; and Clementi 
and Co. 

It is perhaps as great a panegyric 
as can be bestowed on any air to say, 
that it comes from thé pen of Mo- 
zart. This little piece, though sim- 
ple, is beautiful and well adapted to 
the purpose of variations. ‘The in- 
troduction is also simple but elegant, 
and the air is introduced with a 
tasteful cadenza—The Codettas are 
frequent and pleasing; the cadences 
are long and judicious, and the rela- 
tive minor in the 8th variation in- 
teresting and impressive. 

GIFS MICH 

Air, Russe, arranged with variations for 
the Piano-forte, and dedicated to Miss 
Susannah Cuthbert, by Fred. Ries. 
Clementi and Co. and Chappell and Co. 
The attaching variations to minor 

movements is a task always attended 

with difficulty ; but it gives opportu- 
nity for the display of science. An 
introduction to this piece might not 
have been superfluous; the subject 
is handled in a judicious masterly 

Style. Wariety in time and modula- 

tion seems to have been the author’s 











principal aim ; the style is chaste and 
correct, and no unwarrantable liber- 
ties have been taken with the ori 
The cadences also in the 
transition from the major back to 


ginal. 


the minor are lone 


g, interesting and 
scientific. 
GLIAL ILS 
A Co.LLection or Watrzes, arranged 
for the Piano-forte, from the Works ot 
the celebrated Haydn, of Vienna, by C 
Kelly. Phillips and Co 
We would recommend to the cele 
brated Haydn, of Vienna, or to C, 
Kelly, a perusal of the story of Apollo 
and Marsyas. 
GPE L AL aR 
‘* My Native Hicutanp Home ;” sung 
by Mr. Sinclair, in the Opera of the 
‘* Slave,” at Covent Garden: composed 
by Henry Bishop. Goulding, D’Almaine 
Potter, and Co. 


, 


This is a pretty, interesting air. 
The third measure is borrowed from 
the ballad of “ Fair Rosamond.” It 
is singular that modern composers 
in setting a Scotch song to music 
do not endeavour at something like 
nationality, by leaving out the 7th, 
or at least by using it less frequently; 
a skip or two in the melody from the 
sixth to the tonic, and yice versa, 
would render them characteristically 
pleasing, and instead of diminishing, 
would add to their beauty. 


‘WHEN LAID ON A MorHer’s FOND 
Breast ;” a Ballad, sung by Miss Ste 
phens, in the Opera of the “ Slave,’ 
at Covent Garden. Composed by Henry 
Bishop. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, 
and Co. 


This is an elegant little air, and 
though not strictly original, is 
extremely beautiful and impressive. 


The poetry is inferior to the music, 
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the style is somewhat laboured, and 
the almost obsolete word “ Rife” 
might have been omitted, 


PLAIP IOP 


‘ Now Isn't 17 a Piry;” a favourite 
ballad, sung by Miss Tunstall, at Sad- 
ler’s Wells Theatre, in the Burletta 
‘ Plants and Planets ;’ written by C. 
Dibdin, Esq. and composed by J. 
Whitaker. Whitaker and Co. 

The style of this ballad is simple and 
pleasing ; the music is well adapted 
to the words, and the accompani- 
ments are excellent. The manner 
of introducing the flat 7th in the base 
displays great science. 


Latssarts 


q 


Down IN THE VALLEY MY FATHER 


DweEuts;” 


composed by the Author of the Baronet’s 
Choice. Astor and Horwood, 2s. 


This piece is simple and not in- | 
elegant. The music and words are | 
But we | 


adapted to each other. 

cannot give unquallified praise to 

the accompaniments. The flat third 
occurs without any visible reason, 
and is not only accompanied with 

a sharp fourth, but precedes one. 

Much credit is due to the publisher 

for the superior manner in which it 

is got up; the frontispiece on the 
title page is novel and elegant. 

‘Tue Banonett’s Crores sung by 
Miss Kelly, at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane ; written and composed by the 
author of the Village Milk Maid. Pub- 
lished by Astor and Horwood, 2s. 
This air is pretty, though not ori- 

ginal; but if the author merit cen- 

sure in any thing, it is in the inju- 
dicious application of accompani- 
ments, which possess little design 
or connection. ‘The grouping of 
some of the divisions equally indif- 

A little more attention to 

these essential points would render 


ferent. 


the music worthy the embellishments 


sung by Miss Kelly, at the | 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane; written and | 





Music. 











which seem uniformly to distinguish 
the works of this author. 


PILL LILDGF 


‘““ReMEMBRANCEs ;” written and inscribed 
to Miss Stephens, of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, by Mrs. M‘Mullan. J. 
Power. 

We are much pleased with this 
little piece. Mrs. M‘Mullan seems 
to be intimate with the muse. The 
effusion is the best we have for 
some time seen. The idea of a 
“ Vestal roving to kiss the soft Ze- 
phyr” is novel and beautiful. We 
wish some of our poetical esquires 
would study at the feet of this Ga- 
maliel, and learn to write common 
sense. ‘The music is exactly what 
we might expect from a lady of sen- 
timent, delicate and pleasing. Its 
defect, if one may be admitted is, 
that its utmost limit is progression, 
it never arrives at decided modula- 
lation, although a good opportunity 
presents itfelf at the seventh mea- 
sure of the song. The combinations 
ofits parts are in general just and 
harmonious; there is, however, a 
small correction requisite in the last 
triad of the bass in the sixth mea- 
sure of the symphony. 


CLP PE EL AL 


L’Exsoument, Introduction and Rondo 
for the Piano-forte ; composed and re- 
spectfully inscribed to Miss Helen 
Thornhill, by James Clarke. J, Monro, 
60, Skinner Street, Snowhill. 


The author seems to aim at Origi- 


'nality, and has in some degree 


succeeded, by sacrificing to it in 


certain parts the beauty of his me- 


lody. It was, perhaps, also from a 


similar propensity that he has in the 


‘(| concluding measures of the intro- 
duction, 


introduced tonic minor 
triad inverted, instead of the su- 


| per-tonic major triad with its flat 
| seventh. 
Clarke in his future productions to 


We would advise Mr. 


prefer sweetness to novelty 
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LONDON FASHIONS. } 


{Morning Dregs. | 

High round dress of pale blue 
silk, richly ornamented with white 
silk trimming; a short white sash 
tied in front. 
satin; strings of the same, with a 


sonnet of pale yellow 


bow and a bunch of flowers on the 
right side, trimmed round the front 
with “ tulle.” The hair to 
rather more in front. 
but worn more over the face; its 


strings and trimmings to correspond 


with the colour of the shawl, which 
kid 


Blue 
slippers, and Limerick gloves. 


is richly embroidered. 


SLL LIAOCLIP LS 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
{Morning Dress, 
Dress of cambric muslin; the 
skirt richly worked round the bottom, 
or trimmed with lemon-coloured 
satin, but not quite so full as worn 
in the last month. Sleeves tight as 
usual, and the cuffs of three folded 
double muslin, rather full waist. 
Spanish ruff, and a fulling of muslin 
round the bosom to form a tippet. 


OLLI EL I LOPLI LE 


GENERAL FASHIONS OF PARIS. 


The most fashionable colours pre- | 


valent in Paris, are lilac, lemon, 
and deep green. 
striped (Naples) ribbons also pre- 
vail. 
than before. Long champ cloaks 
are general, with the right side 
straight. Silk scarfs, wadded, striped, 
and clouded, are a set-off to the 
straw hat, whether deep, or light 
coloured. Sometimes, instead of this, 
scarf a very broad Scotch ribbon is 
im use (a mixture of poppy and 
green) in which the green prevails, 
fastened in a bow on the side, witb 


Explanation of the Plates of Fashion for June. 


meet | 
Leghorn hat, | 


Gauzes and broad | 


The hats are less off the face | 
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IONS. 


Lilac Scotch hats with 
green crowns, though not less fre- 
quently of white and poppy inter- 
mixed, are in great use. ‘They set 
round the edge of the hat stripes of 
gauze ribbon plaited, or instead of 
the ribbon, a plaited “ tulle,” not 
as edging in front of the hat, but 
the front near the edge. 
Flowers of any sort seldom 
chosen, and still more rarely of only 
one colour. Itis a rule, that the 
flowers should be sorted, particu- 
larly in the Scotch hat. Bunches 
of everlasting—four (yellow everlast- 
ing) on the hat, with as many large 
flowers of different colours are uni- 
versally adopted. 


long ends. 


under 


are 


The newest trim- 
ming of white gowns, sur la Pekale, 
is a mere matter of ornament. The 
robe makers very much enrich their 
drapery with puffs of clear muslin. 
SIMPLICITY AND MAGNIFICIENCE 
OF DRESS IN THE 15rn CENTURY. 
When Elizabeth of Austria ap- 
peared at her coronation, as Queen 
of Charles LX. of France, her hair 
was dressed very close, according 
to the Spanish fashion, with a little 
| escoffion on her head; this escoffion 
'| was a little cap of cloth or stuff, 
something in the form of a friar’s 
calot; for ladies then thought it 
extremely indecorous to go withont 
acap; they would not even trust to 





a hat, as the wind might blow it off, 
and then the spectators would see 
them bareheaded; this would have 
caused them almost to die with shame 

Elizabeth wore over this a little 
cap ahat ornamented with a white 
feather, and her robe was of cloth 
_ of gold powdered with small pearls, 
| and bordered with ermine. The train 
|| of her robe was twenty elJs in length- 
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Whatever illustrates the progress 
of the Fine Arts cannot fail to 
excite an interest in the cultivated 
minds of our fair readers. We shall 
at all times seize opportunities of 
noticing any specimen, or more, 
of creative genius, or refined taste, 
which may be opened for public 
inspection, or submitted to the 
notice of select parties of connvois- 
seurs, In our present number we 
shall notice, ‘A Model of a Temple 
of Victory,” designed by Mr. Ire- 
land, the architect. It has for some 
time been under the consideration 
of the Prince Regent, at Carlton 
House, and is now lodged at the 
residence of the artist, in Old Bur- 
lington-street. This classical and 
beautiful design is in part borrowed 
from the admired Pantheon at Rome. 
The approach to the Temple is by 
a flight of steps, at the ascent of 
which are two piers, which serve for 
pedestals to two allegorical giants 
of a collossal size, in honour of the 
hero of Waterloo. ‘That to 
right exhibits Alexander taming the 
horse Bucephalus: the die of this 
pedestal is inscribed Domitori Ty- 
RANNI, and the base contains the 
names of Vimiera, Talavera, Bu- 
saco, Salamanca, Victoria, the Py- 
rennees and Toulouse. On the left 
hand pier is seen Hercules striking 
off the last head of the Hydra of 
Lerna; the die of this piece is in- 
seribed Victori TyRANNI, and the 
single word WaTERLOoo is on the 
base. 

At the top of the steps is the Por- 
tico of the Temple, supported by 


the || 


Minerva. 











The tympanum of the pediment 
exhibits Britannia triumphant. Bri- 
tish warriors precede and follow her 
car, bearing French eagles, colours, 
and other spoils. On the summit 
of the pediment, Victory is exhibited 
standing on a globe with the Wreath 
of Conquest in her hand. On her 
right stands Mars, and on het left, 
The frieze contains the 
following inscription, Victoria Wa- 
TERLOENSI, Princeps, Senarus, Po- 
PULUSQUE, F. F. 

The temple itself is of a cireulat 
form 100 feet in diameter and 108 
feet high ; it is entirely lighted by the 
eye, or circular aperture in the 
centre of the cupola, in the same 
manner the Pantheon is. A rich en- 
tablature of the Corinthian order 
surrounds the temple on the outside, 
which supported by twenty- 
eight corresponding columns, 
pairs; between every pair is a niche, 
containing a statue of one of our 
renowned heroes of former times. 
Among these are seen Alfred— Rich- 
ard I.— Edward I.—'The Black 
Prince—Henry V.— William I1I.— 
The Duke of Marlborough. 

On the entablature stands four- 
teen allegorical figures, emblematic 
of the virtues, attributes, arts, &e. 
of Britons, or their country. 

In the centre of the temple is 


is 


| placed a statue of his Royal High- 





six columns in front and three in | 


depth, all of the Corinthian order. 


| French eagles, standards, &c. 
| pedestal is supported at the four 
| quoins by figures allegorically re- 
| presenting the four quarters of the 


ness the Prince Regent, crowned 


with laurel. He tramples on the 
The 


world ; the front contains an appro- 
priate description, and the three 
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other sides are ornamented with bas 


{ 
relief. 

At the upper end of the Temple, 
and facing the statue of the Prince 
Regent, under a lofty ornamented 
canopy, stands that of the Hero of 
Waterloo, with a crown of laurel on 
his head, and a marshai’s baton in 
his hand. Valour and military skill 
represented by Mars and Minerva 
other 


support his pedestal, Six 


niches, at equal distances, round 
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the 


tended to represent Lord Hill, the 


Temple, contain statues in- 


Marquis of Anglesea, Lieutenant 


General Ponsonby, Lieutenant Ge- 


neral Picton, and other officers, 
who distinguished themselves in 
the field of Waterloo. In six 
smaller niche and by means of 
busts and medallions properly ar- 
ranged, a much greater number of 
Waterloo Heroes may be recorded 


in this National Monument 


~~ Gee 


DRA M A. 


Tragedy, once more, within the 
fast month at Covent Garden ‘The- 
atre, has delineated the serious and 
uncontrollable passions of our na- 
ture. A piece was presented under 
the title of “ the Apostate,” which 
and representation 
But 


juncture, 


in its texture 
lays claim to our patronage. 
this title, at the present 
more than at any former, is calcu- 
lated to excite an uncommon degree 
of curiosity. We have had Apostate 
Princes, Apostate Lawyers, Apos- 
now have dis- 


tate Divines, and we 


graceful Apostate Poets—disgrace- 


ful, because, if their lines had the 
of 


Shakspeare, or the correctness and 


spirit and nature Homer or 


harmony of numbers To be found in 
Virgil or Milton, they never would 


redeem the name of the Poet from 


that species of infamy which must 
ever attach on his name and me- 
mory, if he sullies the high and 
divine powers of the mind God 


and genius may have given him, 
by flattering 
pressing the depressed— but to “the 
Apostate ”* Its author is Mr. Shiel, 
Vol. I. No. 1. N 


the mighty, or de- 


ew les, June, 1817. 


>! 





a gentleman of talent at the Irish 
bar. 
de 


The plot may be thus briefly 
scribed. The scene is laid in Grenada, 
at the period of Philip the Second’s 
persecution of the Moors. Hemeya, 
the of the Moorish 


kings, loves Florinda, the daughter 


descendant 


of Count Alvores, a Spanish noble. 
But from the slavery of the Moors, 
the hatred of the Spaniards, and 
above all, the animosity of Count 
Pescara, Governor of Grenada, to 
whom Florinda is betrothed, and 
one of the fiercest 
voured satellites of Philip’s tyranny 


and most fa- 


equally intrepid, ingenious, and 


remorseless in his character, the 


Moorish Prince’s is a_ hopeless 
passion. A fire breaks out in the 
palace of Florinda’s father. She 


The 
wretched father in despair offers his 
child to him who 

‘The cry of des- 


is enveloped in the flames. 
fortune and his 
shall save her life. 
paration announces that all is lost, 
when suddenly Florinda 
vered borne through the flames by 
It is Hemeya, 


is disco- 


unknown. 


{ 


a mab 
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The father in the extacy of his joy, 
confirms his promise that Florinda 
shall wed the Moorish Prince. Pes- 
cara has by this time heard of the 
success of his hated, but hitherto 
despised rival, breaks in upon the 
father, the hter, and the lover, 


and blasts their hopes by producing 


Philip’s edict, prohibiting a Moor | 





io intermarry with a Spaniard. One | 


hope still remains in the 
Florinda—the c 


of her lover to the Christian 


ray ol 


heart of mversion 


By a concurrence of incidental cir- 


‘faith. | 


cumstances. by Florinda’'s entreaties, 


her despair 


must wed the abhorred Pes- 


1 
Suc 


for in the alternative | 


cara), the Prince abjures the Moor- | 


ish faith—becomes an Apostate. 


Malu, a Moor, the friend of Hemeya’s | 


father, is indignant at the apostacy 


which he is unable to prevent, at 


a moment when he was marshal- 


ling the Moors of the Alpuxanas to 
break their bonds, storm Grenada, 
and place their Prince upon 
throne. 
of Grenada in 
to offe: 


phet previous to the great design. 


Malu assembles the Moors 


up prayer to their 
During the ceremony a Spaniard is 
announced—he appears—it is He- 
meya in Spanish clothes: he is re- 
proached for his apostacy; but he 
save Malu 
quisition—a loud knocking is heard 
— Malu the Moors to 
retire— he refuses to fly, and pre- 
of the 
inquisitors, rather than any other 
Moor, who, 


might reveal the conspiracy 


comes 10 from the in- 


commands 


fers falline into the hands 


less firm than himself, 
on the 


' 


rack. ‘The inguisitors enter, they 


seize on Malu, not as a conspirator, 
but as s¢ ducing back Hemevya to 
the Moorish faith. 


Hemaya’s presence at their worship; 


The proof is 


the accuser, Pescara, by whose arts 


the | 


Pro- | 


Drama. 





the Cadi’s house || 


Hemeya had been sent there under 
pretence of saving Malu, but in 
reality to give a the 


charge—Malu is borne off, Hemeya 


colour to 


in despair is insulted by Pescara ; 


they fight, are separated by the 


appearance of Florinda. Pescara 
goes out; Hemeya, after a con- 
flict of love, rage, and shame, 
makes Florinda swear, that what- 


ever might be his fate, she would 


never wed Pescara; she swears; 
Hemeya bears her off to a place of 
safety, and goes himself to save 
Malu from the flames to which he is 
condemned; he disguises himself, 
and with a band of Moors, whom 
he stations round the pile, rescues 
Malu, who with Florinda are borne 
The Moors 


are overpowered by Pescara—He- 


off to the mountains. 


meyaisa prisoner in his hands— 
After a 
heart-rending conflict, Florinda con- 


Florinda is brought back. 


sents to wed Pescara, to save He- 
meya from a torturing death, on con- 
dition, that she shall instantly go 
from the altar to give Hemeya tree- 
dom. She comes to his prison in 
the Alhambra palace in bridal robes, 
distracted and pale; tells Hemeya 
he is free, and the horrible condition 
ofhis safety. Pescara enters unob- 
served, hears some expressions of 
bride, 
A cry 

with 


tenderness, reproaches his 
orders Hemeya to the rack. 
is heard. 
the Pescara in 
would stab Florinda, 


Malu approaches 
Moors. his rage 
who is saved 
by Hemeya rushing from the exe- 
cutioner and stabbing Pescara with 
the dagger he raised against Flo- 
She 
her 


oath (rather than wed Pescara) te 
prefer ‘‘ death for her horrid bride- 


rinda. Florinda is convulsed. 


had taken poison, and kept 


groom.” Hemeya kills himself with 
Pescara’s dagger which lay on the 
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foor—Filorinda dies, 
concludes, 

The author has given to the inci- 
dents, out of which this tragedy is 
formed, a high degree of interest. 
He has placed his characters in situ- 
ations favourable to the violent ex- 
pression of the strongest of the 
human passions —love, hatred, envy, 


and despair. He has also availed 


himself too of those just feelings of 


honour and indignation felt by the 
people of this liberal, high minded 


country, at the dreadful, super- 
stilious, and ignominious mental 


bondage, in which the people under 
the dominion of the ancient and re- 
stored government have, for many 
‘J he 


the first- 


centuries, and still do, exist. 
representation requires all 
‘The 


Was 


rate performers character of 


Flerinda, which attached to 
Miss O’Neill, demanded the unre- 


her 


‘Too much was allotted to 


strained display of matchless 
powers. 
Such 


mind—such forcible expression of 


her, strong emotions of the 
violent passion, such convulsive agi- 
tation, will, we conceive, prove in- 
compatible with its frequent repe- 
tition. The physical strength of a 
female can hardly be equal to such 
an arduous task. We cannot say too 
much of Miss O’ Neill’s performance. 
Mr. Young, in Malu, gave the au- 
thor ample reason for satisfaction— 


Mr. 


C. Kemble, in Hemeya, was an- 


he was admirable throughout. 


other proof of the judicious cast of | 


No 
personated the interesting Moor to 
Mr. Macready’s 
Pescara was received with the most 


characters. actor could have 


more advantage. 


marked approbation throughout ; he 
ably personates the villain and eruel 
hypocrite. The other principal cha- 
but 
Gomez and Count Alvores were ex- 


racters are not so prominent; 


| 
j 
| 
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and the play || excellently sustained by Mr. Eger- 


ton and Mr. Murray. 


PILI LE LE 


Perhaps among all the various 
descriptions of Dramatic Composi- 
tions, the task of writing a good 
Comedy is the most difficult; and 


hence the failure of so many of 
those who in this way have 
courted the Comic Muse. When 
it is considered how admirably 
almost every shade and eccentri- 
city of the human character has 
already been pourtrayed by the 


genius of a Sheridan, a Colman, 
and a Tobin, independent of a long 
list of other favourite writers of 
former and the present times ; there 
scems but little opportunity for the 
introduction of that Novelty, which, 
in the existing tone of public taste, 
is almost indispensible to success. 
Mr. Kennie, in his new Comedy— 
“ The Touchstone,” has succeeded 


in arranging a plot of rather a com- 


plex nature, which he elucidates 
with much ingenuity and stage 


effect ; but in point of character and 
incident, there is not much singu- 
larity or novelty to be discovered. 
In his prologue he professes se 
picture the world as it goes;” and 


in the progress of the piece he 


The 
principal object of Mr. Kennie is to 


adheres strictly to his text. 
exhibit in glaring colours the vac- 
cilations of the human heart, under 
different circumstances, and the al- 
terations which are produced by a 
We shall lay 


readers the 


change of fortune. 


before our 


the plot. 


materials of 
a wild and 


eccentric ifter a variety 


the 


being, 


of chops and changes in 


‘busy world,” atlength sits down 
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as a country schoolmaster in the || 


neighbourhood of a rich merchant 
and his sister, Squire Fimesse (Mr. 
Holland) Miss 
Mrs. Harlowe). Ue = is 
joined by Mr. Probe (Dowton), 
a sort of natural philosopher, whom 
had 
hour of adversity, and 


and 


he met in London in an 


who en- 


deavours to curb the liveliness of 


his fancy by his sage advice. Para- 
gon, however, asserts that he has 
now laid aside his follies; and that 
under any change of situation, it 
would be impossible to change his 
mind—His affections are fixed on 


Dinah Crokley (Miss Kelly 


ple country girl, the daughter of 


a sim- 
Squire Finesse’s steward (Oxberry), 
whe is also Paragon’s cousin. 
vious to consenting to their mar- 
riage, Crokley deems it necessary 
to ask the advice of his master and 


1] 


Fairweather |! 
there || 


| 


Pre- | 


mistress, who object strongly to the | 


match, and speak of Paragon in 
terms of strong disapprobation and 
contempt. Atthis critical juncture 
news arrives that a Hamburgh mer- 
chant, in whose hands Squire Fi- 
nesse had placed all his own pro- 
perty and that of his sister, had 
become a bankrupt, and was unable 
to pay sixpence in the pound. An 
instant change takes place in their 


manners; and from the austerity of 


pride, they change to the con- 
descension of poverty. Their con- | 
duct however becomes still more 


obsequious, in consequence of the 


arrival of Crreat (Mr. Hughes). an 


attorney, who announces to Paragon 


entitled 


} become 
under the will of bis uncle Penny- 


1 - Baa A ae 
that ine iS yust 


] 


wise, who died in Philadelphia, to 


a fortune of £80,000. Paragon is 


in raptures, and purchases the estate 
and Miss kair- 


weather deems it prudent to seek 


of his new friend: 
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had 
previously regarded with disgust, 
Dinah, 


although 


the hand of him whom she 


to the prejudice of poor 
he 
still evidently entertains for her a 
Another change 


whom neglects, he 
cordial affection. 
is exhibited in the conduct of Gar- 
nish, a dependant architect, whose 
fortune has been promoted by the 
patronage of the squire and his 
sister, and who had actually made 
humble proposals for the hand of 
the latter, till discovering her mis- 
fortunes, he shews his disinterested 
views by altering his intention—an 
intention which she had been ad- 
vised by her brother, in the first 
stage of their distress, to encourage. 
Garnish afterwards renders himself 
agreeable to Paragon, and is in- 
On this 


makes 


vited io be his guest. 
Miss Fairweather 
10 


her designs on their host. 


occasion 
her in 

This, 
however, he politely declines, think- 


j Yr 
ing 


overtures to him assist 


the opportunity a good one 
to settle his sister Rebecca (Mrs. 
Alsop), a country hoyden, whom he 
subsequently introduces, and who 
by her blunt and nncouth manners, 
of the 


her father now 


discovers the nature 


Poor Dinah 
arrive at the house, whenthe former 


plot. 
and 


relying on the faith of her lover, 
rejoices at her approaching good for- 
tune, and actually addresses him as 
if she were already his legal partner 
in his property. She meets, how- 
ever, with the derision of the othe) 
two fair claimants to his person, al- 
though he evinces the genuine feel- 
ings of his heart when she recounts 
their former happy hours, and the 


pledges which he had given her of 


his love under the old elm. He is 
at length by the assistance of his 
new friends, extricated from the 


presence of his now unwelcome vVi- 
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sitor, and leaves her with her father, 


absorbed in despair. Mr. Probe 
now arrives, hears of the sorrows of 
Crokley and his daughter, and pro- 
mises to use his influence in their 
favour. 
gon, who receives him with warmth 
and promises him 500/. to assist him 
in opening a room for philosophical 
lectures in London. He also 
deputes him to look over his old 


uncle’s papers. 





x) ’ 
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He afterwards sees Para- 


Upon an appeal to | 


his feelings on behalf of Dinah, he 1 


pities her, but declares his inability 
to marry her from the force of cir- 
Probe is 


furnished by Cirewt, who from some 


cumstances. afterwards 


cause is discarded from Paragon's 
employment, with a supplementary 
testament of old Penny-wise, be- 
queathing all his property to Dinah 
Crokley—Of this document Probe 


avails himself to restore Paragon to 


real happiness : he induces Dinah to 


write him a letter calculated to raise 
his jealousy, and afterwards as a 
secret, communicates the discovery 
Rebecca 


to her 


he had made to Miss Gar- 


nish—who tells it brother, 


and thenee it gets to Squire Finesse 


9 
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OF 


General 


aud hissister. An instant alteration 
takes place in their conduct towards 
Paragon, whom they now revile as 
muchas they had previously flattered. 
Inthe interim Paragon, ignorant of 
this new change, receives Dinah’s 
letter, taking leave of him, and de 

intention to 
another. All his 


claring her marry 


former aflection 
returns ; he resolves to fly to her, and 
vows to throw himself and his for- 
Ere he 


tune at her feet. reaches 


the scene of their mutual recon- 


ciliation, however, Finesse and 
with him, 
and had both proposed for the hand 
Miss 


Fairweather and Miss Rebecea come 


Garnish are beforehand 


of the young heiress, while 


to warn her of the danger she 


Dinah, 
however, declares, that under any 


runs in marrying a beggar. 


change of fortune she can alone be 
happy withher Paragon, who now 
discards his interested suitors, and 
is rendered truly happy by a union 
with the true object of his affection, 
while those friends who were friends 
in the sunshine of fortune alone, are 
exposed in their true colours, and to 
just animadversion, 


Intelligence, and ILaterary 


Announcements. 


The Port Laureate, has just 
published a letter severely retorting 
on Mr. W. Smith, for words spoken 
in the House of Commons, saying 
that 


former, inhis writings, now attacked 


“Southey, once a strong re- 
his former friends with the malig- 
nity and baseness of a renegade.” 

Nr. Southey declares the charge to 
be false as the language Is coarse 


and insulting; and vindicates the 


words he put in the mouth of Wat 
Tyler, and other persons in that 
drama, as their characteristic senti- 
ments. He wrote it when only 
twenty, under the influence of opi- 
nions which he has long since out- 
grown; youth and inexperience he 
pleads as his apology for dramatising 
such a subject. ‘The defence upon 
the whole is most masterly, keen, 


and sarcastic :—but some think that 
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Near Tunbridge Wells, in his 


65th year, Benjamin Travers, Esq. 
formerly of Queen-street, London. 
At Clapham Common, aged 59, 
Charlotte, wife of Charles F. Lut- 
trell, His 
Majesty's Customs. 
At Brighton, aged 22, the Right 


Esq. Commissioner of 


Hon. Lady Frances Browne, young- 
est daughter of the late Earl of Ken- 
mare. 

At Ashton Hall, 
Lady Mary Foljambe. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Sarah 
Strutt, of Sloane-street, sister to the 
late John Strutt, Esq. of Terling- 
place, Essex, and aunt to Colonel 
Strutt, M.P. 


At Southampton, Charles Cham- 


Lincolushire, 


pion Mackett, Esq. only son of the 
late Charles Mackett, Esq. of Clay- 
field Lodge, Hants. 

At Beaulieu, in France, aged 118, 


a person of the name of Lescure; 


he retained his faculties to the last. 

MONTHLY POLITICAL RETROSPECT 
For ever memorable will be the 

attempt of the Earl Grey in the 


House of Lords within the 
month for taking the first step to 


last 


restore the country to its legitimate 
liberty—a liberty, which was pur- 
chased with the blood of « nnobled 
English ancestry. His lordship as a 
prelude moved for the production of 
the case on which the legal opinions 
Were wie n, authorising the Se re- 
lary of Siate for the Home Depart- 
Cireular to the 


His lot 


at considerable length. ar 


ment to issue his 


Magistrates. dship spoke 
| though 
1t did not produce any desirable 


4475) , , } l 
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powerful and permanent impression 
the 
men—patriots, will hand it down to 


upon country, and, English- 
the grateful admiration of posterity 
A clearer exposition of the illegality 
of that singular and unprecedented 
communication, could not have been 
given. The 
readers gloried in the freedom of 


fathers of our fair 
country—the present day has seen 
it crippled. No doubt amor patria 
the our 


country-women ; let them use their 


burns within bosom of 
gentle influence with their relative 
part of the other Sex; and let them 
continue active until they see their 
and 


fathers brothers heartily re- 


solved to bring about the recovery 


We do not 


tz ef armis: Wwe 


of the political health. 
wish this to be don 
could wish to see blood-be-sprink- 
* plough- 
Put 


we Wish they would attentively ex- 


ling weapons turned into 
shares,” and ** pruning hooks.” 


amine the wounds of the country. 
False sons of Britain have inflicted 
them: and each generation as it 
passed along has added its thrust.— 
Negatively, princes or ministers have 
not given them—the people—the in- 
terested people, afflicted their 
Let them look into the 


society of their own 


have 
own body. 

congregated 
house—the House of Commons :— 
how came the p/acemen there ?—how 
came they there, whose witerest it ts 
to support the pleasures of the 
Crown? the people sent them. Let 
the people do so no more—let them 
examine character and general dis- 
position—let them find out patriots 
and fill their House with them—then 
there will be an Assembly, which 
will procure glory for, and reflect 
glory upon, their Until 
then we fear England will continue 


country. 


to mourn. 
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